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Fic. 10.—STEVENS’ SKETCH FOR THE SOUTH END OF THE DINING ROOM 


O many people Dorchester House was most im- 

portant as a shrine for some of Alfred Stevens’ 

noblest work. It is characteristic of the man 
that he only half finished the undertakings that R. S. 
Holford put in his hands in 1859. And it is a curious 
coincidence that Stevens, who used to say that ‘Peruzzi 
was the best man of them all ”’ should have been called 
upon to work in a building the form of which owed so 
much to Peruzzi. 

Stevens was essentially a “ great artist.” “‘ Noble” 
is the epithet that at once springs to our lips as best 
descriptive of the plane on which he worked and 
thought. He looms a large but shadowy figure in 
English art. All modern writers on nineteenth century 
art speak of him with veneration, some with enthusiasm, 
and most of us pay him lip service. But does his work, 
if we are absolutely honest, cut much ice? My im- 
pression is that it does not. We are immensely im- 
pressed by it, we give it the highest honours, but the 
thetorical nobility of his forms somewhat alienates our 


’ 


sympathies in these days. Is this because Stevens 
humanism was defective, or because ours is? I sup- 
pose the answer is “ both.”” Stevens came nearer than 
any modern man to attaining the universality of mind 
of the great renaissance artists. But his failure was 
symptomatic. This is an inhuman age. The scale 
has shifted from the individual to the machine and the 
class. We have lost the renaissance’s arrogant faith in 
the human factor. Contemporary art, even of the 
highest order, when it idealises humanism, is felt by 
many to be fundamentally ineffective. Stevens may 
be taken indeed as the last of the great humanist 
artists, and his failure as demonstrating that an epoch 
of art was indeed closed. 

On the other hand our prevailing mechanical neuro- 
sis may before long “‘ yield to treatment,”’ and, when 
viewed in calm perspective, Stevens’ superb technique 
and lofty conception of human destiny be again 
identified with the highest order of art. 

In addition to the difficulty, in estimating the value 
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of his work, produced by the suspicion that we our- 
selves are standing in shifting sands, Stevens’ output 
was limited, and his achievements are fragmentary. 
His accessible work is confined to one oil painting, and 
the fragmentary cartoons in the National Gallery; a 
portfolio of scribbled designs recently given to the 
R.I.B.A. by Mr. Sigismunde Goetze ; the Wellington 
Monument at S. Paul’s, the work at Dorchester House 
and models for these undertakings in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, where is also the model for the pro- 
posed monument of the Great Exhibition. Of these, 
hone except the sketches and the portrait of Mrs. Cole- 
man were finished when he died in 1875. ‘There was 
more, but this fastidious lover of perfection destroyed 
what did not satisfy him. Potentially he was probably 
the greatest humanist artist that this nation has pro- 
duced. Actually, he is little more than a reputation, a 
portent that, almost unnoticed by contemporaries, sur- 
vives mainly in tributes of critics. 

At Dorchester House alone did he seem to come to 
life, thanks to R. S. Holford’s discernment in patronis- 
ing him, and no less extraordinary patience in putting 
up with his procrastinations. The dining room that 
he was commissioned to decorate may be only a skeleton 
of his full conception. But at least it gives, if taken 
with the cartoons for the ceiling now hung in the Tate 
Gallery, together with his sketches for the wall treat- 
ment recently presented to the same gallery by Sir 
George Holford’s executors, the most comprehensive 
basis for an estimate of his powers. 

When an artist’s achievements are so few and so in- 
complete, it is as easy to overestimate as to underrate 
their significance, particularly when, as in the case of 
Stevens, his art is in the nature of a revival. Both the 
strength and the weakness of Stevens was his affinity to 
Michelangelo. When all other English sculptors, and 
most architects, were falling back for inspiration to the 
remote past, to ancient Greece or to Gothic art, he 
alone turned to the great age of the Italian Renaissance. 
When all other artists were content to make a living by 
specialisation in one particular art, he alone took all 
visual art for his field: sculpture, applied design, 
architecture, painting and drawing. But while his 
genius, which can seriously be compared in kind to that 
of Michelangelo, enabled him to produce work of a 
far higher order than any of his contemporaries, its 
affinities detract from the younger generation’s appre- 
ciation of it. They allow it be impressive in concep- 
tion, masterly in execution, but complain that it lacks 
the fire of original invention. ‘They might say that 
English rain has got into the Buonarotti wine, and not 
enough to prevent their recognising the vintage. 

It is certainly true to say that Thorwaldsen’s general- 
ising methods had a lasting, and unfortunate, effect on 
Stevens’ sculpture, giving to his forms a degree of 
suavity which detracts from their vitality. In his 
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drapery, to select an obvious example, Stevens niissed 
both the swift, clean line of the earlier renaissance 
sculptors, and the billowing vitality of Michelan; ‘lo’s, 
substituting mild weeds derived, via Thorwaldsen, from 
Hellenistic originals. It is the same unhappy union of 
influences that gives his figures a certain respectable 
lack of vitality. Somewhere in our minds his work 
calls up a faint image of the top hat and gold rimmed 
spectacles. 

For his applied design it is often difficult to feel any 
enthusiasm at all. The mirror frames in the Dor- 
chester House dining room, and the sideboard, are 
decidedly unsuccessful, though much of his industrial 
design—for instance his cast iron grates—is admirable, 

Had he been born a century earlier, his success would 
probably have been assured by aristocratic patrons of 
art. If he had been born a few years later he might 
have risen to fame with the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 
of which he was the fore-runner. But even if he had 
not fallen upon an age that tepidly admired the Neo- 
Greek, appreciatively misunderstood Gothic, and pro- 
duced the Great Exhibition of ’51, he was his own 
worst enemy. Lack of physique and lack of means 
made him hopelessly dilatory. He produced two 
masterpieces, but took nearly twenty years to do them 
in, 

Born at Blandford in 1818, the son of a house-painter, 
Stevens was in 1833 sent to Italy by the generosity of 
the Vicar of Blandford St. Mary, the Rev. Samuel Best, 
who scraped together £50, augmented by {10 from his 
local friends. In Italy, where he sometimes was forced 
to take his journeys on foot for poverty, Stevens studied 
in Rome and Florence, eventually becoming assistant 
to Thorwaldsen, the only man of his own period whom 
he admitted to have been his master. Of the ancients, 
Michelangelo, Leonardo and Peruzzi were his models. 
In 1842 he returned to England, eking out a precarious 
existence as lecturer on architectural drawing, perspec- 
tive and modelling to the School of Design, where for 
a short time he exerted a great influence, and subse- 
quently as a designer for manufacturers at Sheffield. 
In this capacity his influence was of far-reaching 
benefit in restoring vitality to industrial design, and was 
acknowledged at the Great Exhibition. In 1856 he 
received the commission for the Wellington Monument, 
though at first his design had been passed over. ‘Then 
in 1859, through the good offices of his friend, John 
Morris Moore, Holford obtained his services for the 
dining room of Dorchester House. These two com- 
missions kept him busy for the rest of his life. He had 
already had two or three commissions for internal 
decoration, notably for Daysbrook near Liverpool, for 
a member of the Blundell family (1847), and for a room 
at Harewood (1852), given him by Trollope’s and his 
former pupil, A. W. Beavis. At Harewood, however, 
as at Dorchester House, his temperament came near to 
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losing him the job. When Trollope’s were pressing 
him to get on with it he replied: “ If I do it at all, I 
must do it my own way and at my own time.” 

Among the voluminous and unsorted building 
accounts of Dorchester House, kindly put at my dis- 
posal by the executors, is the whole sequence of 
Stevens’ correspondence with Holford, together with 
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Holford had apparently not begun much internal 
decoration when the letter was written. Its interest 
warrants its publication almost in full : 
27 Soho Square. 
March 31st. 
Dear Sir,—As you will no doubt require a 
considerable portion of ornamentation both in 





Fic. 11.—TuHeE Dininc Room 
Though unfinished, it is faithful to Stevens’ designs 


sundry rough drafts of letters from Holford to Stevens, 
which testify to the artist’s inability to keep pace with 
his genius and the patron’s generous patience. Among 
the letters is also to be found the explanation of how 
Stevens ever came to be employed here, in the shape of 
a deferential letter to Holford from Morris Moore. 
There is no means of knowing the year when it was 
written. But it must have been written before 1856, 
when Stevens got the Duke of Wellington’s tomb 
commission, and possibly as early as 1855, since 


painting and in rilievo in completing your new 
mansion, I hope you will not consider it as an 
undue interference if I bring under your notice 
the name of Mr. Alfred Stevens. 

This gentleman was a fellow student of mine in 
Italy, but although I have reason to entertain a 
great regard for him personally, I assure you that 
this would not have induced me to introduce him 
to your notice professionally. I do so simply 
because I believe him to be, of all the artists I 








have known, the only one who has studied with 
success upon the best models the principles of 
ornamentation. . 

He held with distinction the office of master 
at the school of design at Somerset House, but 
resigned rather than countenance the absurdities 
introduced there, yet even then against the wish 
of the very parties whose schemes he disapproved. 
He has since been engaged by several manu- 
facturers as designer. Some of his designs gained 
the first prizes at the Exhibition of 1851. 

If he is less known than he deserves to be, it 
is because he is one of those who have not the 
art of pushing himself forward, but of whose wit 
not a few have reaped, and still reap, both the 
benefit and the credit. 

Four or five years elapsed before anything came of 
Moore’s suggestion. Mr. and Mrs. Holford moved 
into residence in 1856, occupying some of the north 
rooms, but the remainder of the building seems to 
have been left a shell from 1857 till 1862, when the 
decoration of the drawing-room was_ undertaken. 
The only important step towards completing the inte- 
rior made during these years was Holford’s decision 
to put the dining room, the saloon chimney piece and 
the woodwork of the doors on the staircase galleries 
in the hands of Stevens. The first of Stevens’ letters 
is dated 22 Dec. 1859, and acknowledges the receipt 
of £100, the earliest recorded payment for work in the 
dining room. Most of Stevens’ letters are either 
requests or receipts for payments. By the spring of 
1865 some {£4,000 had been paid him on account, of 
which only £1,494 9s. 5d. represented, in Holford’s 
estimation, actual costs of materials and carvers’ 
wages, 

The general scheme of Stevens’ dining room is of 
a familiar Palladian type, with pilasters and a carved 
ceiling. The walls are decorated with eight mirrors 
in carved walnut frames which correspond with 
Stevens’ designs for the room, but the painted ara- 
besques shown in the design as filling in the spaces 
over the mirrors and round the doors were never 
carried out. 

The sideboard, for the design and models of which 
Stevens had received {250 by 1864, is an elaborate 
affair in carved walnut and mirrors, occupying a recess 
at the north end of the room and concealing, behind 
its eastern column, a jib door to the service room. The 
spaces either side of the raised pediment contain 
vigorously carved figures and scrolls. ‘The design 
is admirable, but strikes modern eyes as over elaborate. 
It is obviously “‘ richly wrought,” a quality that it is 
not easy to appreciate unless lightened by gaiety, 
which Stevens’ work never was. He is also responsible 
for the design of the dining room chairs. 

The treatment of the ceiling was not settled till 1870, 
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when Stevens began to make out the cartoons now in 
the Tate Gallery. In the coves were to be represented 
scenes from Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Chronicle, on 
the ceiling itself a ‘‘ Judgment of Paris ” and a“ Flight 
of /Eneas.”’ 

The fixtures appear to have been in position by the 
spring of 1865, and in August 1864 Stevens had pro- 
mised to send the sketches of the medallions for the 
doors, possibly the clay models now in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. This refers not only to the doors 
of the dining room, but to all those on the piano 
nobile, eight in number, the exterior faces of which are 
decorated with similar arabesque carving. All the 
brass door-plates and handles on this floor are from 
Stevens’ designs, for which he received {40 in 1870, 

The models for the two chimney pieces (that in the 
saloon is referred to in my previous article) were 
finished by the end of 1864, and work was gradually 
begun on their realisation. In 1865 Stevens was ill 
from overwork, the Wellington Monument engaging 
much of his energy at this time. In 1866 £500 was 
asked for to meet the cost of the marble workers, and 
in November 1868 Whitehead’s were haggling over 
the cutting of the pedestals for the dining room 
chimney piece. The saloon piece was finished in 
1869, at a cost in materials and workmanship of 
£1,778. Neither Holford nor Stevens ever quite knew 
how they stood financially. One of Stevens’ more 
expansive and lucid letters (17 May 1870), after re- 
ferring to the enclosed account from the makers of the 
mirror frames and door plates, puts in a request for 
£600—*‘ about a third of my charge for the saloon 
chimney piece. The other two thirds I consider 
myself to have already received.” The letter is 
endorsed ‘‘ Not sent then. The Sheffield bill Paid. 
R35." 

Instead, on 19 May, a strong letter was sent to 
Stevens, the rough draft of which is with his letters, 
and displays the increasing obscurity of the situation : 

I really must bring before you the most incon- 
venient and unprecedented position in which we 
stand towards one another. Above ten years 
ago I put the decoration of the dining room in 
your hands. Before the spring of 1865 I had 
advanced {4,000; of this, up to that time, 
£1,494 9s. 5d. had been accounted for by work 
done on the dining room, including the completion 
of the wood carving, leaving a balance of 
£2,505 10s. 7d. ; so far, by your own memoran- 
dum. I note that between June ’66 and Feb. 
6g I conveyed £1,400 more. Now, if you think 
this over, this last £1,400 which you had received 
more than two years before the (saloon) chimney 
piece was put up, but (=only ?) paid for all out- 
goings and {£300 towards your own work ; leaving 
£2,500 in your hands for five years, for which | 
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than the sum set down in your letter—as certain 
straight parts, cornices and the like—about 
200 feet—would be workmen’s work. Con- 
sidering this I think £1,000 would be about the 
cost of the ceiling. I am very sorry I am so 
engaged that I cannot take advantage of Mrs. 
Holford’s very kind invitation to view Dorchester 
House this afternoon. 

The invitation to view seems to have celebrated 
the completion, or all but completion, of the rest of 
the house. From a letter of Holford’s, dated 11 July, 
we learn that he cherished illusions of Stevens being 
able to finish the dining room in less than twelve 
months : 

I have no doubt you are getting on as fast as 
you can, but pray remember that I am pledged 
to open the dining room with the ceiling and 
painted decorations finished very early next year. 
I really trust to your own good feeling of what 
is due both to me and to yourself to redeem your 
promise. : 

Stevens replied by return that he was doing his 
utmost to get the ceiling and other decoration finished. 
When we consider the scale and precision of the ceiling 
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Fic. 12.—WALNUtT MEDALLION, BY STEVENS 


have absolutely seen nothing, while my house 
has been rendered partly useless to me by the 
delay. ... 

When I first consulted you on the decoration of 
the dining room, I felt that it was so complicated 
an affair that reliable estimates were impossible, 
and therefore asked for none... . You must 
be able to tell me with tolerable accuracy what the 
ceiling and the completion of the dining room 
will cost ; and as my outlay has been large and I am 
anxious to know how I stand, I must request you 
will give me some information on this point, It 
has always been my wish to deal liberally with 
vou, and to give you as little trouble as possible 
in the matters of account ; but it is absolutely 
necessary that business should be done in a business- 
like way in order that a satisfactory result may be 
arrived at. 

Stevens appears to have replied evasively, but a 
month later, after further pressure, wrote (18 June 
1870) : 

I am willing to abide by my suggestion that | 
should be paid at the rate of 15s. the square foot 
for my work on the ceiling of the dining room. 
At this rate the whole would cost something less Fic. 13.—ONner OF STEVENS’ MEDALLIONS 
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cartoons, we can understand that this labour progressed 
slowly. A less fastidious and untimely artist might 
have employed assistants to scale out the compositions 
on the ceiling and generally press on the work in view 
of his patron’s urgency. But not only was Stevens 
temperamentally incapable of any delegation of labour — 
“[ must do the work my own way and at my own 
time ’’—but it is doubtful whether any artists were 
available competent to assist him. 

The result of this addition to Stevens’ work was 
a nervous breakdown in the winter of 1873, which left 
him temporarily partly paralysed. The letters acknow- 
ledging the weekly gifts (rather than payments) of 
{10 which Holford sent from 5 December 1873 till 
21 May 1874 are in an increasingly shaky hand, but 
he was apparently pushing forward work on the dining 
room chimney-piece as much as his infirmities per- 
mitted. On 2 February 1874 he suggested that 
Whitehead the carver should come to see the pedestals 
of the chimney-piece at his study. ‘‘ These pedestals 
have not been finished some years. They are only 
now being polished and are about to have the joints 
between them and the figures made.” A fortnight 
later he wrote again, with unconscious irony in the 
opening words : 

Will you have the kindness to tell me if it will be 
agreeable to you, and convenient to have a part of 
my marble work put up in the course of two or 
three days because I think that in that time the 
crowning figure and the frieze beneath it may be 
completed. . . . To support the figure a hook in 
the wall behind it only is wanted. 

In April we learn that James Gamble is assisting 
Stevens. Then there is silence for thirteen months, 
till 3 May 1875, when Holford writes to Stevens’s old 
friend Alfred Pegler of Maybush Lodge, Southamp- 
ton, who thirty years before had helped him to go to 
Italy, and during the whole of that period had inter- 
mittently come to his assistance when in distress : 

I very much regretted to see in the Papers the 
death of Mr. Alfred Stevens whose great abilities 
I had availed myself of for many years. I have 
seen Mr, Gamble, a former pupil and assistant of 
his, from whom I hear that you, as an old friend, 
are taking a great interest in his affairs. 

Mr. Stevens’ habits of business and regularity 
and despatch in carrying out his works, as you are 
probably aware, were not equal to his Powers as 
an Artist, and I am sorry to say that my relations 
with him on the score of time and money have not 
been as satisfactory as the result of such work as 
he has finished. Many years ago I advanced him 


very considerable sums at his earnest request, 
hoping that there would be no great delay in the 
execution of what he had undertaken for me, but 
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year after year went by and comparatively little 
was done. I am happy to say that the accounts 
between us, so far as work delivered, are quite 
clear, but the result is a considerable amount due 
to me, and I am anxious, although the completion 
of what he had in hand by himself is now im- 
possible, to secure such sketches as have been 
prepared. I have therefore taken the liberty of 
writing to you to request that as soon as it is 
known who is his proper representative or execu- 
tor that you would be good enough to put me in 
communication with him; as probably an early 
conversation on the state of the case would much 
facilitate a satisfactory arrangement, if, as I fear, 
he has died in very moderate circumstances. 

Pegler replied that he himself was Stevens’ sole 
executor, and that he feared his estate might prove 
somewhat difficult to arrange, “‘ as, beyond his fame, 
which I believe to be imperishable, he had nothing to 
leave.” He added that ‘“‘ Mr. Stevens has been the 
friend of my boyhood as of my whole life, and the 
sudden manner in which at last he was removed, is a 
sad and terrible sorrow to me.”’ However, he agreed 
to the delivery of the two marble supporting figures of 
the chimney-piece, together with every sketch or frag- 
ment of work concerned with the painting of the 
dining room. 

Holford’s comment to Pegler on this extraordinary 
tale of delays and battles against circumstances, is 
characteristic of that courtly lover of the arts, and a 
just verdict on Stevens’ failure : 

Mr. Stevens had undoubted genius and I have 
often regretted that a certain want of organisation 
and the power of availing himself of the require- 
ments of others resulted in there being so few of 
his works before the public. 

A week later, learning that in his will Stevens had 
left several small bequests to poor people which there 
was no money to pay, Holford closed this classic 
account of liberal patronage with a final contribution of 
£100, ‘ in full settlement for all works.”’ 

The chimney-piece, which was not finally finished by 
Gamble till 1878, is made of Bardiglio and Carrara 
marbles. Perhaps Mr. A. S. G. Butler was thinking of 
it when he recently wrote, in the Touchstone of Archi- 
tecture : ‘‘ Stevens, like Michelangelo, could think 
with equal ease in purely architectural lines and human 
shapes and all the little forms of ornament. He used 
them simultaneously to make one living composition, 
not quite architecture, not quite sculpture, but perhaps 
something higher than both—the pure creation of a 
memorial in stone.”’ If ever a work of art was worth 
keeping in this country, at whatever cost, it is this 
monument of a great English artist and, surely, of the 
most discerning of patrons, At least a pair of the 
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magnificent doors should also be preserved, and, if 
possible, the whole half-dozen of the medallions which 
Stevens carved with his own hands. 

Of these the best ones are conceived with a largeness 
and plasticity, and with a slow unhesitating rhythm, that 
gives them great beauty. The kneeling and the reclining 
woman(Figs.12and15)are deeplysatisfying forms. The 


Fic. 18. 


mother (Fig. 13) is felt and modelled with the tenderest 
strength, though the mother’s drapery is weakly in- 
vented. ‘The supporting figures of the chimney-piece 
are magnificently conceived in relation to the design as 
a whole, and are executed with consummate artistry. 
Their forms have the subtle beauty of long civilisation. 
The wisdom and continuity of the classic mind is in 
them. Sir Charles Holmes (National Gallery, British 
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School) puts into words this timeless quality in Stevens’ 
work, that sets him on the plane of the elect : 

In him for the first and only time in Envlang 
some great Italian renaissance craftsman seeing to 
have been reborn. He belongs to the age of the 
Medici, not to the Victorians. . . . The truth is 
that the drawings, the cartoons and the sculpture 





LANDING AT HEAD oF GRAND STAIRCASE, AND Doors TO SALOON AND DRAWING Room 


of Alfred Stevens have the substance, the power 
and the serenity of some great Florentine of the 
year 1515, and one who knew Raffaele and Michel- 
angelo, but who had a gift more suave and rather 
more rhetorical, but at once so instinct with the 
large heroic confidence of Greek art, and so inde- 
pendently observant of natural character, as to 
constitute a new and original genius. In France, 
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far more completely Latinised, these revivals are 
not uncommon. In England, Stevens is a 
wonderful phenomenon. 

But a revival he undoubtedly was, and a reviver of 
an attitude to art that has been shown since his death 
to be of only partial validity. The movements that 
were most decisively to affect the arts of the coming 
century were already in his lifetime under weigh. 
Pugin had begun to open men’s eyes to the linear 
vitality of northern art in contrast to the humanist logic 
of Mediterranean culture. Ruskin was elaborating 
this gospel and William Morris associating linear design 
with a renewed respect for craftsmanship. In France 
Cézanne was evolving a new and primitively vital con- 
ception of form that, enforced by the rapid multiplica- 
tion of mechanical forms and the gothic revival’s 
insistence on linear sincerity, is slowly de-humanising 
the inspiration of all design. In English architecture, 
on the other hand, renaissance tradition, to which 
Stevens gave a very considerable stimulus, is very much 
alive. Stevens’ individuality and isolation make him 
difficult to fit into the zsthetic tendencies of his age. 
But his lofty and fastidious devotion to renaissance 
conceptions entitle him to be regarded as the fore- 
runner of modern English humanism, after whom a 
greater did not, in point of fact, come. In architecture 
and applied design we have turned for inspitation to 
our own renaissance art and found it more appropriate 
than the Italian originals to which Stevens devoted 
himself, But the nature of the stimulus is the same 
in either case. ‘Though Stevens was primarily a 
sculptor, not an architect, and as an artist was on an 
altogether higher plane, Norman Shaw may perhaps be 
suggested as the next mile-stone on the road Stevens 
was travelling. 

Of his great work at Dorchester House—the dining 
room chimney-piece—one can only make one criticism, 
and a trivial one at that. It gives an uncomfortable 
feeling that Stevens was here straining at a gnat. There 
is a painful inappropriateness in this effort to give to a 
gentleman’s dining room the supreme excellence that 
is worthy only of a monument designed for all ages ; 
to domestic doors the monumentality appropriate to a 
mausoleum. But that is the pathos of Stevens. 
Lacking the greater opportunity, he overdid the lesser, 
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to such a pitch that his mortal part broke down in the 
effort. | 
A few days after Stevens’ death, James Gamble 
offered his services for the completion of the work, and 
the letter is endorsed with Holford’s reply : 

I think it highly improbable that I shall en- 
deavour to carry out Mr. Stevens’ design for the 
dining room in its entirety, but of course some- 
thing must be done, and some use made of the 
work prepared. If when | have thought matters 
over I should see my way to avail myself of your 
assistance, I will. . . 

Actually Gamble was soon put on to complete the 
chimney piece and on 1 June following, reported that 
he would have to “ model and define parts of the 
figures, not made out,”’ presumably on the clay model 
now in the Victoria and Albert Museum. ‘The whole 
was not carved, assembled, fitted with its fireplace 
frame of ‘Taj Mahal work and given its grate till 1877. 
The remainder of the room was finished off as simply 
as possible so as to introduce nothing additional to 
Stevens’ partially realised scheme. The ceiling was 
painted somewhat amateurishly, with birds flying in a 
sky, from designs by Sir Coutts Lindsay. Conse- 
quently the room cannot be judged as a complete work 
and such component parts as the sideboard suffer from 
their resulting isolation. 

R. S. Holford died in 1892, when he was succeeded 
by his son, the late Sir George Holford. Perhaps the 
best use was made of this great house when it was 
let (1905 to 1913) to the American Ambassador, White- 
law Reid. On Sir George Holford’s death in 1926, 
Dorchester House and Westonbirt passed to his nephew 
the Earl of Morley, while the famous collection of 
Italian and Dutch pictures, illuminated manuscripts 
and books, went to his other nephews and nieces. 
These have now been dispersed, and soon Dorchester 
House, the last-built monument of aristocracy, and the 
creation of the last of the landed patrons of the arts in 
England, may be replaced by a luxurious hotel for 
wealthy democrats. 

.*, The photographs in this article are reproduced by 
courtesy of Country Life, except the last, for permission to 
reproduce which we are indebted to Messrs. Bedford Lemere 
& Co. 
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Oxford University and the Fine Arts 


Part If 


By R. GLEADOWE, M.A., SLADE PROFESSOR OF FINE ART IN THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


I have mentioned the Preservation Trust, May I say 
something of the policy of preservation? It was the 
policy, I suppose, as much of William Morris as of any 
single man whose views have greatly mattered. Sick 
and tired of the mistaken enthusiasm of the Gothic 
restorers, he laid down the principle that ancient 
buildings should be regarded primarily as historical 
monuments. He and his Society were doubtless right ; 
but I am not sure that we are not in the same kind of 
thraldom to this idea of preservation as our grand- 
fathers were to restoration. It is easy 
enough to say that the great ages of creative art have 
been ruthlessly negligent and even destructive. And 
yet, if William of Wykeham did his best to obliterate 
the greatest masterpiece of English-Norman architec- 
ture, Raphael was Director of Antiquities in Rome, 
and an almost pathetic reverence for a remote and ill- 
understood past was not only a symptom but a prime 
motive of the artistic renaissance of the Quattrocento, 
Whether we shall one day seem to be as innocently 
foolish to “‘ preserve ” our ruins (actually we seem often 
to be “ restoring’? them) as our great-grandfathers 
were to build theirs, we cannot tell. It satisfies, at any 
rate, nothing but a sense of irony to find the “‘ re- 


Tt 
stored ”’ paintings on the walls and vaulting of St. 


1 am not sure. 


Cross being laboriously removed by the son of that 
same foreman-painter who put them up. And we can 
at least be aware that ‘‘ preservation ” is cold comfort 


to the living artist or architect. The preservation of the 


past need not be at the expense of the present and fu- 
ture, nor need it strangle the living breath of art that is 
in us. Life must be still to the living, even if the dead be 
not left altogether to bury their dead Che fine old 
buildings that are alive we may keep alive for ever- 
more : we may breathe new life into them where we can, 
undismayed by the verdict that we are “ tampering 
with the fabric.” But above all let not the reverence 
and appreciation of the past estop us from building and 
decorating boldly in our own manner, for the needs of 


to-day and to-morrow. We should do this the more 
eagerly the more we treasure the heritage of the past. 
I hail with delight the inclination of your Preserva- 
tion Trust to become a trust for the positive beautifi- 


cation of Oxford. As such we shall rely on it still to 


preserve those amenities of Nature and the works of 


man which are our common anxiety: but we shall 
look forward also to its throwing its great weight on 
to the side of those whose doctrine it is, in the public 
arts, to live dangerously. I am told the University 
must have a new Library. Of that necessity I cannot 





judge. But, if it must, why, let it build itself with such 
help as it may need, and can certainly, for so magnificent 
a project, obtain, on the finest site it can command, the 
finest library in all the world. Or shall we be per- 
suaded that the Parthenon spoilt the Acropolis ? 

An eminent architect, who had the good nature to 
wish me well on my appointment here, expressed a 
hope that Oxford should not be afraid of the menace 
of industrialism. God forbid that it should: yoy 
cannot, in the long run and altogether, serve Art and 
Mammon. But Industry and Commerce are, of 
course, by no means the natural enemies of Art, even 
in so far as they aim at the making of money (in which 
are the sinews of Art as well as of War): and in these 
days both of them have a very positive contribution to 
make to the Fine Arts. There is no reason why the 
products of highly organised and highly lucrative 
Industry should not be beautiful, or at any rate not 
ugly : and both Industry and Commerce can and do 
call in the services of Art to further theirownends. A 
liberal view of advertisement opens out a great future 
to more than one of the visual arts: and there are 
already signs that the great Commercial Houses and 
Industrial Concerns are realising the high destinies 
which await them as the successors of Imperial Courts 
and Religious Foundations, of Governments, noble 
houses, and discriminating connoisseurs, in the vital 
patronage of architecutre, sculpture, painting and all 
kinds of decoration. Not only is direct use being 
increasingly made of such means to further the pro- 
jects of large enterprise and organisation, but personal 
fortunes derived from such achievements are beginning 
to be in some cases available for artistic patronage. 
Lord D’Abernon, at the opening of the Painted 
Restaurant at the National Gallery of British Art last 
November, drew a touching picture of the ignorant 
rich positively ‘‘ bleating ”’ (I use his own phrase) for 
guidance as to how to spend their money on new art. 
In the face of such patronage Architecture has so much 
solidity and prestige that it may hope to hold its own. 
The sculptors are less well protected against the uncon- 
scious predatoriness of commerce, and I confess to real 
solicitude for the economic status of the painter-em- 
ployees of such new patrons, Mr. Bernard Shaw may 
have been joking when he estimated the value of a good 
modern picture to an intelligent buyer at £2 10s. Nor 
can Professor Laurie be serious when he says he cannot 
see why good paintings on the walls of station waiting- 
rooms should cost more than good wall-papers—say, 
2s. 6d. for a square yard. Painters will be ready, no 
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doubt, to work for starvation wages rather than be 
unemployed : but it is to be hoped that rich patrons, 
individual or corporate, will carry no farther the 
sinister tendency to drive too hard a bargain with 
artists. ‘These are right to prefer sweating to unem- 
ployment ; but all are not agreed that the best that is 
in them is brought out by squalor and _ financial 
anxiety. In the employment then of living artists 
let not @Aoxadotpev per’ evreXecas be your boast. A 
good artist requires something analogous in training 
and skill to a good surgeon: and there is no kind of 
reason in the proper nature of things why one careless 
blow of an auctioneer’s hammer, under which falls 
some rare and advertised ‘‘ old master,’ should earn 
more than the many million blows which an excellent 
smith or sculptor might deliver in two whole years of 
skilful and patient toil. These are labourers, if any, 
who should be worthy of their hire : to-day they can- 
not always earn a living wage. As for the painters, I 
noticed with concern that of ten prizes given by the 
Academy last year for students of painting only one 
was awarded to a man. 

But we may assume that our new patrons will see that 
their patronage, which is so much required, will be 
wisely and generously exercised. In return they may 
demand that our builders and decorators shall be 
learned, solid men : balanced, grounded, punctual and 
reliable : keeping their contracts and their tempers, 
fulfilling their undertakings and paying their debts : 
four-square men, like the craftsmen on whose shoulders 
they often stand, with the simplicity and courage, the 
modesty and confidence of seamen. May I invite 
them meanwhile to consider what lessons may be 
learnt for the future from the present and the imme- 
diate past ? 

Have things gone better here in England in the cam- 
paign for Beauty since the war than they were going 
before? In these ten years much has been done : has 
it been done well ? We have built a million houses : at 
how many of these can we look without shame and 
disgust ? As never before in history we have defiled 
our countryside with works which ought to have added 
to its loveliness, so that now we must have a Society for 
the Preservation of Rural England. Our roads grow 
more hideous every day, so that now we must travel by 
railroad to enjoy the scenery through which we pass. 
We are remodelling our own cities (whatever we may 
do overseas) too often like Roman engineers, seldom 
like Greek artists. We still buy and sell an infinity of 
objects which might be beautiful if they so much as 
tried. Our great new public buildings are mostly born 
dead and filled with work as skilfully done as it is life- 
lessly conceived. Our mighty ships—no longer graced 
with the loveliness of sail, but outwardly creations of 
the seamen and engineers so monstrously superb in 
their arrogant indifference and the fitness for their task 
as to trench on the sublime—take the insulted seas a 
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miracle of vulgar luxury. Even when we are aware of 
an artist in our midst, how often do we not fetter and 
restrict his genius by that system of direction by com- 
mittee by which of immemorial habit we allow the dull 
image of working compromise to blur the mirror of 
honesty, truth and justice. ‘The League of Nations is 
not our exclusive concern: but we consented, I pre- 
sume, to instructions which cannot but be nonsense to 
any artist, and to a decision by committee by which, 
each of nine committee-men having placed first one of 
nine different designs, the building of the Palace of the 
Nations at Geneva is to be left to the mercies of five, 
or is it fifty, separate architects ? We are told, by our 
greatest playwright, to believe that of the seventy 
designs submitted for the great International Shakes- 
speare ‘Theatre at Stratford the prize has gone to the 
*‘ only possible design ”’ : a design which, so far as can 
be seen from the drawings, has the symbolic air of an 
alien fortress in a desert land. Meanwhile our fore- 
most architects write, of Oxford in particuler, setting 
triglyph against crocket, or dogs-tooth against the jaw- 
bone of an ass. And promotion cometh neither from 
the east nor from the west : nor yet from the south. 

Nor, indeed—for though the fortunes of my family 
were made and lost in Yorkshire, 1 am no Scot—from 
the North itself. Not but what I suspect that, if we 
are to forge ahead in architecture and industrial design, 
we shall find ourselves making our own contribution 
to a movement which is already to be felt in northern 
and north-western Europe—a movement of our own 
kinsfolk of Scandinavia and the Low Countries, based 
on a sane futurism not unlearned in the Greek. ‘To be 
permitted to build and furnish and decorate unop- 
pressed by the tyranny of styles or the pedantic 
scholasticism of Gothic or Classical revival would be to 
many of us a release from nightmare and prison. 
Blessed now, as always, among all draughtsmen and 
makers of noble things, are tools and materials: 
blessed are stone and wood and brick and iron : thrice 
blessed to-day especially are glass and concrete, 
bronze, cement and steel. Blessed too are the uses of 
necessity: the purposive plan, the brute gigantic 
problems of light and air and sound: of weight and 
stress: of commodity, endurance and economy. 
Blessed finally alike are Constable’s ‘‘ Nature ”’ and 
Renoir’s Musée, from which now at last each genera- 
tion may learn in its time, undismayed by marshalled 
fact and theory, the eternal principles of Form—an Art 
no longer ‘‘ made tongue-tied by authority.” 

I shall have seemed to some of you to be too much 
interested in Architecture: and I am aware that the 
question of the study of Architecture in this Univer- 
sity, indeed in this city, is a vexed one. I cannot 
pretend to more than a nodding acquaintance with the 
problem. I start with the assumption that Architec- 
ture is the master art, as Drawing is the master craft. 
Then I find Architecture a necessity in our private and 





public lives, from which there is no escape: and the 
architect a kind of intermediate client between the 
public, the lay-client, and the artist—a solicitor of the 
decorative arts and crafts. I find the architects 
strongly organised for the good of their profession. 
The public has heard some rumours that Architecture 
is an overcrowded trade. The architects give us their 
assurance that there is in it room enough, especially at 
the top. They tell us that there are indeed not nearly 
enough properly trained assistants: and by properly 
trained they mean, on the whole in these days, trained 
in a Final School of Architecture. Of these Final 
Schools there are none in England outside London, 
Liverpool and Manchester. 


Architectural Schools has recently recommended that 
of the two additional Final Schools required already 
for southern England one should be at Oxford. A like 
demand is not, in their report, made on our sister 
University of Cambridge ; which has, as you doubtless 
know, a flourishing preliminary architectural school, 


the building up of which has been largely the work of 


my learned and energetic brother Slade Professor. 
The number of students in the Cambridge school is 
nearing the limit beyond which such institutions may 
tend to lose some efficiency. In the meantime you 
here at Oxford have no such School at all. 

Is the reason a distrust of practical studies ? I hope 
not. Do you distrust your Music School here because 
candidates for a degree in music must be practical 
musicians ? Do you regard your School of Medicine 
as an inferior parasite on your noble system of theoretic 
learning ? You might indeed insist that your School 
of Architecture should be, as well as vitally progressive, 
uniquely learned and scholarly—filling a gap which 
exists at present for the scholar who would become an 
architect. ‘To such a pupil it would give the inestim- 
able advantages of residence in College and all those 
opportunities of friendship, common life and general 
culture in which the older Universities excel. There 
is room for more ‘‘ humanity,” as understood at 
Oxford, in the study of Architecture as a practical life— 
for more critical and constructive learning, thought 
and valuation—than in any other professional study 
which I can call to mind. Nor am I convinced that if 
our studies are to be in the main non-professional there 
is no room to-day for a certain number of intelligent 
amateurs, trained in the art and science of Architecture. 
Among such, if he had had his way, might have been 
Thomas Hardy. 

In the select company, of her children of whom 
Oxford is most proud you count Sir Christopher Wren. 
Might not the foundation of a great School of Archi- 
tecture appeal to some admirer of Wren and Oxford as 
a worthy tribute to genius, by nature pre-eminent in 
many things, but by choice the greatest of English 
architects ? 
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The Royal Institute of 
British Architects’ Committee on the Distribution of 





It was laid down by Ruskin from this Chair tipat we— 
the English—shall never excel in decorative design, and 
that we shall never be successful in the highest tields of 
ideal or theological art: the one, strangely, “ because 
we are too busy and anxious,” the other, still more 
oddly, because ‘‘ we have,” it seems (since the Con- 
quest at any rate) “ taken a delight in the forms of 
burlesque which are connected in some degree with 
the foulness of evil,—and in the jesting of entirely gross 
persons.” We have indeed. Alas! we cannot but 
smile as we read it. Shakespeare—who can doubt 
it ?—-was more of a man of the world than Dante, 
Chaucer than Fra Angelico. Blake even, our great 
angelical, had a vein of unexpected scurrility. But 
such generalities will hardly hold: and even if they 
were true of our past these are limitations which 
we must not accept on any authority as governing our 
future. Out of the abyss of Victorian taste climbed 
that mighty master of ideal and theological art, Alfred 
Stevens: out of Oxford of the ’fifties came forth 
William Morris, who spoke the language of decorative 
design as if it had been his mother tongue. We need 
never doubt our native ability to achieve in these fields 
whatever, in the long run, we are determined to 
achieve. A seventeenth century critic might have 
despaired of the capacity of Englishmen to make a 
refined piece of furniture or an elegant portrait. A 
hundred years later Chippendale and Gainsborough 
were leading the world in precisely these commodities. 
\s for decorative design in England to-day, I know of 
factory girls at {1 a week whose business and anxiety it 
is to invent and execute capital patterns : I know of 
English craftsmen who can learn nothing from the 
craftsmen of any other age or country: and of much 
excellent invention and execution in all the minor arts 
which only await a market, or, alas ! a middleman. 

As for ideal and theological art, or decorative work of 
a more serious content, I suppose that we are doing at 
least as much and as well in these kinds as any other 
nation. Such work is at any rate the logical aim and 
outcome of the training and motive power of our greatest 
Art Schools, of the Slade School, the Academy Schools, 
and the Royal College of Art to name no others, rather 
than the painting of easel pictures—of those portraits, 
landscapes, seascapes, and domestic, topical, or sporting 
illustrations which have been most in the English tradi- 
tion. The demand for an ideal and decorative art of 
which Ruskin thought us racially incapable is begin- 
ning ; and painters and sculptors are coming forward to 
supply it. To better their quality and increase their 
quantity you have but to continue and increase the de- 
mand ; and I cannot help hoping that the strongest and 
most discriminating demand will be for sculpture or the 
other figure arts, which are not only generally agreed to 
be in themselves the greatest arts but, it might be sup- 
posed, the natural expression of a people which is 
nothing, in these days, if not athletic and humane. 
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You must not ask me here and now (for most of you 
will never hear me speak again) for any precisely defined 
articles of faith. I should not wish to be recognised in 
this camp or that ; for the hatred and contempt of allies 
wil! often surpass the hatred of enemies. ‘‘ All men are 
brothers,”’ said General Santierra—“‘ look at the fierce 
animosity of their differences.” Because I am more at 
home in San Marco than in the Rue de Seine is no 
reason why I and my brother of opposite preference 
necd abuse each other. But I suppose you will demand 
of a Professor some positive opinions. Such training as 
I have had has been in catholic and classical apprecia- 
tion; but my heart is in the present and the future 
rather than in the past ; and my bent is to dwell on the 
Unity of Art. I believe in the eye and the hand ; but I 
do not deny the heart and the head. I believe in form ; 
but I do not deny the value of colour. I believe in taste, 
which I take to be a faculty of mind and eye, given to us 
to develop or neglect, as a means by which the value of 
life may be immeasurably increased. I believe that we 
Englishmen have often been bad debtors to the mind 
and eye, and that we should therefore be the more eager 
henceforward to render unto God what is most certainly 
God’s—a love of every kind of truth and beauty. As 
for what is beauty and where she may be found, I would 
invite you to exercise rather gpévnos than dp6i) d0ka. 
It will be disappointing if your @pévnors will not lead 
you to certain broad conclusions which are those also of 
any acceptable orthodoxy—as that certain Greeks knew 
how to carve a lovely youth or maiden, and certain 
Chinamen how to paint a flower, or that Chartres 
Cathedral is well bu 't and not ill decorated. I would 
have you go about the world all your life long with an 
abiding and growing sense of formal quality by which 
the works of man may in some measure be judged. 

The acquisition of a right judgment in these matters 
is to-day at once more difficult and easier than it has 
ever been before ; easier, in that we have much more 
and much better materials to work on, better set forth 
and more readily avaiiable ; more difficult, for an em- 
barrassment of riches, and for the sheer quantity of ink 
and breath that is wasted to-day on appraising or re- 
viling works of art. It may be that the wisest of our 
critics and connoisseurs are wiser in their generation 
than those that have gone before ; I think they are ; 
but it must, I hope, be true that never before has there 
been so much ill-considered, ignorant, and passionate 
prattle about art, and so many fools and knaves ac- 
claimed as demigods. Omnia praeclara tam difficilia 
quam rara. It was well said the other day by my friend 
the Director of the Royal College of Art that if a man 
had not the patience, knowledge, and industry to 
become a good painter he could at least become a 
great one. Amid such confusion the way of the 
opivios is very strait; there is constant temptation 
to yield to the inverted snobbery which passes by the 
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famous and obviously good and “ discovers ” the un- 
known and obviously bad. I recognise the seductions 
of bad art ; and how easy it is to corrupt a jaded taste. 

Keeping, then, in these distracting times, the in- 
tegrity of your conscience, and expecting no clear call of 
authoritative guidance (for there is no authority to-day), 
you must determine in this matter not to fall behind any 
other people, and to have the confidence of young bar- 
barians whose future is before them. Such a determina- 
tion may bring you no little misery ; you will be often 
ashamed and shocked and bitterly indignant, I would 
not have you dilettanti. I feel little concern for any plea- 
sure you may take in the arts. I do not ask you to serve 
Beauty as a charming mistress ; though I hope she will 
often make you privy to her charms. I want you to feel 
for her that strong devotion you feel for whatever secret 
cause you in your generation have most at heart. No 
cause is ever lost ; no loyalty is ever impossible ; and if 
we have thrown away many battles in days gone by in 
our spiritless campaign for beauty I have never heard 
that Englishmen fight the worse for past defeats. Thus 
we may look forward to a time when, as all the world 
over an Englishman is still (we hope) known as a man 
of his word, so he shall be known also as a man of 
taste ; when, as we pride ourselves on a freedom which 
is not inconsistent with efficiency, and on a natural but 
carefully fostered inclination to justice, honesty, kindli- 
ness and, save in essentials, an open mind, so English- 
men will at last hold their heads high—especially those 
among them whose opportunities and responsibilities 
are greatest—as the sworn and accepted lovers of 
Beauty. 

Such must be our distant goal ; such our obstinate 
endeavour. In the meantime let us set to, in all hu- 
mility, to learn and practise and value that faculty of 
taste which our forefathers sometimes called “‘ Fancy ”’ 
—that creative sense of imagined form and order which 
makes art in the long run not only a criticism but the 
very mould of life. 


Tell me, where is Fancy bred, 

Or in the heart, or in the head ? 

How begot, how nourished ? 
Reply, reply. 

It is engendered in the eyes— 

With gazing fed—and Fancy dies 

In the cradle where it lies : 

Let us all ring Fancy’s knell ; 

I’ll begin it—Ding, dong, bell : 
—Ding, dong, bell. 


That is a question your philosophers might put : an 
answer such as your artists might return: and a false 
and melancholy conclusion—as if that glory shone 
about us here in England only in the morning of our 
days—which I must beg you, before it is too late, 
indignantly to deny. 
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THE PALACE OF MINOS AT KNOSSOS. By Si 
Arthur Evans. Vol. II (in two parts). Macmillan & 
Co., Ltd., London (1928). £7 7s. 


It is a great moment for all who are interested in the 
adventurous archeology of Crete, again to be able to take 
up the thread of Sir Arthur Evans’ book of the com 
parative and chronological account of his excavations 
at Knossos. ‘The first volume was published as long ago 
as 1921, and such impatience as may have been felt for 
the appearance of the present volumes is allayed, and even 
put to shame, by the magnificence and thoroughness with 


which the continuation is presented. ‘The new volumes 
are as excellent as, and are certainly better illustrated 
(especially in respect of the colour reproductions) than 
the first volume. 

While continuing to describe the excavations and the 


site in an order dictated by archelogical stratification and 
chronological parallels with Egypt and the mainlands of 
Greece and Asia Minor, Sir Arthur introduces much 
new matter which perforce causes him to retrace his 
steps from the Middle Minoan III epoch to that of the 


Neolithic and the Early Minoan. Such a course 1s 
inevitable where continuous exploration is in progress ; 
and it can only be observed as an added tribute to the 


f 





earlier conclusions of the first volume that so many of the 
new aspects and sidelights thus opened up do not in way 
disturb Sir Arthur’s main hvpothesis. One of the chief 
discoveries which leaps from the pages of the new 
volumes with startling vividness is a new conception of 





the life of the City of Knossos and its Port. We now 
learn that the Great Palace was surrounded by villas of 
various sizes, by streets and houses and storehouses ; 
with all the bustle and life of a great city that spread from 
half-a-mile to three-quarters of a 1 in every direction 
from the Palace centre ; a city esti ed by Sir Arthur 





to have accommodated 80,000 people. We are able to 
imagine the long road that starts fr stepped 
portico-approach to the palace and _ the viaduct 
over the tributary of the Kairatos, thence to pass south- 
wards over the inland ranges of the Psiloriti to the sister 
(and perhaps at one time, the rival) city of Phztos, and 
its port of Komo; with the other thronged road north- 
wards to the Port of Knossos, which has been located 
slightly to the east of Modern Candia. ‘The plan which 
faces p. 547, and the map facing p. 71 revee! the 
widely spreading civilisation 

Our knowledge of Minoan planning is greatly advanced 
by the uncovering of the ‘‘ Royal Villa ”’ to the north-east 
of the Main Palace. s it does a sloping site 
overlooking the glen of the ancient Kairatos stream, it 
presents a problem that has been resolved in a 
formal and axial manner that would seem almost to be 
modelled on some example of Kraft. Its central Megaron 
and the double staircases which open from it are astound- 
ingly classic, while the ingenious lighting methods by 
means of light wells are modern Mr. Theodore Fyfe’s 
complete and lucid drawings of this interesting building 
leave one wondering from whence arose this grasp of 
planning on several levels, and to what cause may we 
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attribute its entire disappearance from the history of 
Europe for more than a thousand years. 

The “‘ Little Palace,” excavated in close proximity to 
Sir Arthur’s residence, the Villa Ariadne, follows more 
closely the planning of the Main Palace with its altcrnat 
ing “‘ peristyle halls,’ and labyrinthine rooms that enable 
us to picture the intimate life of the palace. 

Sir Arthur makes many interesting and penetrating 
analogies between the early Minoan arts and the early 
arts of the Anatolian mainland, those of the Libyan 
coast, and of Egypt, which carry much conviction (1, 22 
seqqg.) ; and it is interesting to note that he hints at a 
direct Minoan origin for the ‘‘ Mycenzan”’ beehive 
tombs of the Greek mainland, though he confesses to 
only one rather vague parallel in the Circular Spring 
Chamber at Arkhanes as so far having been found in 
Crete itself (pp. 44 and 67). The discovery of a veritable 
“beehive”’ structure in Crete would considerably 
* clear the air.” 

The connections with Iberia, the Britannic Isles, and 
with Malta, however, would seem to rest upon much 
more slender evidence. ‘The discovery of tin and amber 
objects would certainly seem to establish trade connec- 
tions, either by land or sea routes (though probably by 
the former) with Britain and the Baltic Coasts; but 
the conversion of the mysterious prehistoric Maltese 
remains from “ neolithic ”’ to ‘* chalcolithic ” upon such 
slender evidence as the discovery of a single bone object 
having affinity to another from the Second City of 'l'roy 
does not seem justified (p. 167 seqg.). Is the similarity 
of scroll patterns a mere coincidence (not unknown in 
primitive patterns) in the case of the Hal-Tarxien bow! 
and the Kamares polychrome vase? If not, and the 
prehistoric remains of Malta are contemporaneous with 
Early Minoan civilisation, it is to be expected that Minoan 
pottery should be forthcoming as a parallel from the 
excavations in Malta; if it has, it does not seem to have 
found its way to the Museum at the Auberge d'Italia 
in Valletta. ‘The Hal-Tarxien fragments given by Sir 
Arthur in Figs. 99 and 100 would seem to show some 
slight connection with Minoan objects, though isodomic 
masonry is not exclusive to Crete nor are columns and 
pillars, as cultus objects, only to be found in Minoan 
form. ‘The dresses of the strange steatopygous figurines 
of Hal-arxien and of the Hal-Saflieni Hypogeum would, 
in addition, seem to have but little affinity with the fully 
Hounced attire of the slim and elegant Minoan figures. 
Nor does there, so far, seem to arise in Crete any planning 
that can be said to be analogous to the almost unique 
axial combinations of the Maltese oval and apsidal shapes 
that are to be found at Hagiar Kim and Hal-Tarxien ; 
unless the oval house at Chamzzi (Pal. of M. at Knossos, 
Vol. I, p. 147) is deemed to present a slender connection. 
The establishment of a date, or an ethnological relation- 
ship for the Maltese remains, is still, one would suggest. 
to be sought. 

It is these origins and relationships of the Mediter- 
ranean early civilisations that must always be of great 
interest for the general student ; and anything that makes 
for an end of the present almost complete isolation of 
the Minoan civilisation must be welcomed. 

The arts of the Middle Minoan culture, as presented 
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by Sir Arthur are truly without parallel; in no other 
early <ivilisation is found so extraordinary a grasp of 
nature} forms in decoration. No plant or animal form 
would seem to be too difficult to be handled by the facile 
fresco or ceramic painter ; and their brothers the sculptor, 
the goldsmith, and the seal-engraver, do not lag behind. 
The versatility and freedom of thought that are the very 
essence of these productions, would seem to find but little 
echo in the rigid formule of Assyrian, Doric Greek, or 
Egyptain art. 

In a final welcome to these lavish volumes, it is with 
great expectancy that we look forward to the third and 
last section, which will (as Sir Arthur tells us in his 
original preface) be devoted to the later Minoan epochs, 
with the sites shown by plans more fully detailed than 
any which have preceeded them. 

S. ROWLAND PIERCE. 

Note.—It will be of interest to our readers to recall that 
Sir Arthur Evans was the Royal Gold Medallist of the R.I.B.A. 
in1909. His paper on the work at Knossos will be found in 
the Journal of the R.I.B.A., 1902, p. 97; with further con- 
tributions to the Journal in the volume for 1910, p. 6, and 
1911, p. 289. 


SAINT MALO AND NEIGHBOURHOOD. By Jasper 
Salwey, A.RI.B.A. With twenty full-page illus- 
trations from the Author’s pencil drawings. 8°. A.andC, 
Black, Ltd. 3s. 6d. net. 


The series of books published by Messrs. Black on 
historic towns in this country, and illustrated by well- 
known artist draughtsmen, is already highly valued by 
discriminating collectors of beautiful drawings. Embody- 
ing, as they do, many widely varying examples of ably 
delineated streets and buildings—in both their detailed 
and broad effect—these books have a special interest for 
architects, and should be, one feels, more generally sought 
after than they are. Apart from the charm of the drawings 
themselves, and their consistently high standard of 
executive excellence, real value attaches to such a pre- 
sentation as they show of characteristic local and ver- 
nacular architecture, the traditional use of materials and 
methods of building, and outstanding examples of con- 
structive excellence. We may quote as an example of 
this—in addition to Mr. Salwey’s own book on Cornwall— 
the drawings by Mr. Joseph Pike that illustrate Chester 
inthe British Series. Types of the simply beautiful and 
traditional methods of expression in building are, indeed, 
to be found in every relatively unspoilt old town, and 
must always be worthy of record. They cannot rightly be 
neglected in days that too often tend to treat them with 
worse than indifference. It is, moreover, well that Messrs. 
Black should also turn attention to the illustration, on 
‘imilar lines, of ancient cities in other parts of Europe than 
Great Britain, and place among the earlier of these—as 
the second volume of a new series—the book that now 
appears, under Mr. Jasper Salwey’s authorship and illus- 
trated by his pencil, on St. Malo and the lesser adjacent 
places of St. Servan, Dinard, Dinan, and Mont St. 
Michel. For where, within an equal distance from London 
and Southern England, could a district be found more 
replete with historical interest and the attraction of a 
mixture of noble, rich, picturesque, and simple architec- 
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ture ? In his short introductory chapter—which shows a 
wide range of reading—Mr. Salwey has concentrated all 
that seems essential to a broad understanding of the 
history and physical and esthetic qualities of St. Malo and 
its environs. As the author says, ‘‘ to take the romance 
from St. Malo would be impossible, for it is romantic 
not only because it is curiously unlike any other town, but 
because, even to-day, its history is so much in evidence, 
at every turn, marked and revealed in fact and feature. It 
has proved unnecessary for the old to be in any way 
obliterated for it to prosper in the present. Its maze 
of streets and tall houses, its cathedral, its chateau and 
towers, its generous architecture, its hotels and cafés, its 
shops and markets and warehouses, its every nook and 
corner, and, above all, its environing panorama of sea- 
scape, is all yours.”” It is a picture that every architect 
with any pretension to reality would wish to enjoy. He 
would do so the more after inspecting Mr. Salwey’s well- 
composed, and almost technically perfect, pencil drawings, 
showing twenty out of the seemingly unlimited number of 
scenes evolving from this fascinating microcosm of French 
history, that—leading us along through the course of the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance—lands us eventually 
amid such modern associations as attach to the elegant 
Chateaubriand and his age. And the cost of the book is 
almost negligible. All the drawings are of interest, but 
special mention might perhaps be made of the view 
within the Porte St. Vincent—of the Rue de la Cordon- 
nerie, Dinan—and, as an architectural detail, the ‘“‘ door 
in Rue Mahé de la Bourdonnais.’”” And, while upon the 
subject of pencil and other line representations of ancient 
buildings, might not the Institute usefully arrange, 
some time, for a comprehensive exhibition of the originals 
of such drawings by our many able present-day draughts- 
men ? The records of building in the past form, in effect, 
the best school of building for to-day. Just as we cannot 
afford to neglect or be without them—or with safety 
depart from traditional principles and methods, related to 
both their construction and ornament—so the books that 
place before us, as this one, the aspect of ancient towns 
should never fail to be welcomed. 
FreDK. R. Hiorns [F.]. 


THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS. By Frederick }. Glass. 
University of London Press, 1927. Large 8°. 12s. 
net. 

The object of this book is to give some knowiedge of the 
crafts to the teaching profession, Mr. Glass being himself 
the headmaster of the School of Arts and Crafts at Don- 
caster. It begins with chapters on “ Shelters ’’ and on 
‘* English Architecture,” the former dealing briefly with 
world types and the materials and processes which embody 
them, such as stone, bricks, pigments, etc. Succeeding 
chapters deal more particularly with furnishings, fabrics, 
leather, metalwork, and jewellery, tools, records, lettering, 
etc., clay pottery, etc., glass and baskets, transport, boats, 
etc. There is also a chapter on “ Design” and one 
on ‘“ Trees.”’ Through this heterogeneous material Mr. 
Glass feels his way in a pleasant and readable manner. The 
book is educative in a very real sense and is well illus- 
trated by excellent line blocks. 



















I. 


It may be said of any School of Architecture that the 
aim is directed towards producing architects—great archi- 
tects if possible. Such a statement, though true, explains 
little and leads nowhere. By shortening the range and in 





\ DESIGN FOR A 
First Year 


closer contact with the objective, it will be observed 
readily that each School has aims and aspirations of its 
own nourished by the worthier objects of local practice, 
the higher ideals of service to Architecture as a Fine Art, 
and the moral standard demanded of the individual, con- 
sistent with the privileged membership of a noble pro- 
fession. 

The architect is a complex character. He is neither an 
artist nor an engineer ; neither wholly a practical man 
nor purely a business one ; but he must try to become a 
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Schools of Architecture 
SECOND SERIES 


Glasgow School of Architecture 
BY WILLIAM JAMES SMITH 
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‘‘ composite ”’ of all. He must have a sense of design and 
an eye for the beautiful in all things. He should be 
equipped with sound scientific knowledge as well! as good 
common sense as much with regard to building « struc 
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tion as in meeting the demands of all the latest require- 
ments of healthy, comfortable and progressive living. As 
he lives so he builds. ‘The architect is the master of the 
art of building. In his training, noble aims and higher 
education are a necessity even for ordinary work. 

It is now acknowledged that skill in one subject is no 
hindrance to work in others. The scholar in science with 
a strong practical mind is likely to be assisted by that fact 
rather than hindered when practising as an architect. 
Sound training in design—in orderly arrangement—s 
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certainly not opposed to good practice in construction ; 
quite the contrary, for the architect’s design must be 
built, and rationally built, before it exists or succeeds as a 
work of architectural merit. The architect’s duty only 
commences when he has prepared his scheme ; he has 
yet to construct the building and manage the finance. It 
is wrong to believe, as some do, that a well trained archi- 
tect becomes, “‘ ipso facto,’” a poor business man, unable 
to understand the needs of his clients and to manage the 
financial side of a building programme with economy. 
His ability in this respect is one of the chief justifications 
for his existence. 

A very high standard of architectural education is de- 
manded by such ideals and although these may be some- 
what similar in different centres, it is realised that each 
School has its own definite and special problems to solve 
in an effort to attain them. In Scotland, for instance, the 
apprenticeship system has still a very strong hold, so that 
in Glasgow, in addition to the normal Degree and Diploma 
courses, there is a complete Certificate course for students 
who, for various reasons, can only attend in the evening. 

The Certificates of the Glasgow School with full 
preliminary qualifications exempts from the Intermediate 
Examinations of the R.I.B.A. The Degree of B.Sc. in 
Architecture and the Diploma exempt from the Associate- 
ship Examinations, except as regards Professional 
Practice. 

Degree and Diploma students become attached to the 
staff of an approved practitioner immediately they enter 
the School, and spend about five months in the year 
obtaining practical experience in the office and on works 
in progress. In all cases the student must have at least 
one year’s experience in an architect’s office before the 
Degree is conferred or the Diploma granted. In con- 
sideration of the time spent in School, the duration of 
office pupilage is reduced, by arrangement, to a minimum. 

The Degree is awarded with ‘‘ Honours in Design ”’ or 
“Honours in Construction ”’ and demands attendance at 
full-day classes for four sessions each of about seven 
months duration. For the Diploma of the School five 
sessions of full-day classes are required, or as an alterna- 
tive, at least three of full-day classes with additional 
sessions of evening work to cover the ground of the 
prescribed Diploma course. Normally attendance in the 
evenings during four sessions is required for the Certifi- 
cate, in addition to two spent in Continuation Classes in 
preparation for the entrance qualifications. Prospective 
students are recommended to remain at school until they 
obtain the Leaving Certificate of the Scottish Education 
Department, which Certificate exempts from the Entrance 
examination for the Diploma, and except for elementary 
Building Construction, it qualifies for entrance to the 
Certificate course. Candidates for the Degree must have 
passed the Preliminary Examination of the Scottish 
Universities in those subjects required for the B.Sc. in 
Applied Science and in addition must show evidence of 
skill in drawing. 

The Glasgow School of Architecture is under the 
superintendence of a Joint committee representative of 
the Royal Technical College which is affiliated to the 
University of Glasgow, and the School of Art. The 
resources of both Institutions have been fully utilised. 
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Technical science is the foundation upon which the 
fabric of architectural education is raised. We have, in 
this age, more intimate knowledge of the properties and 
possibilities of materials than at any other period in the 
history of building. Whatever else we may have left 
undone, we have progressed scientifically and are con- 
tinuing to do so. In practice anyone may build strong 
enough, but it takes the theoretically trained architect to 
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Second Year Work. R.A. Collie 


build economically strong ; science assists him to do this, 
and tells him when his structural frame is a satisfactory 
one. Practice alone, without the risk of experiment, will 
never do it. 

There was a time when office or studio training appeared 
to be sufficient ; but then artistic and scientific instruction 
was imparted to the pupil by his master, and this applied 
to medicine, the sciences and all the arts. In those days 
every laboratory, workshop and studio was a school. 
To-day life is more complex. Be they ever so capable 
and willing, practising architects have little time, in a busy 
professional life, to devote to the training of the younger 
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generation. Office experience is of great importance and 
essential in its own way, but in the new conditions, 
methodical training can only be obtained in a school where 
architecture, in all its branches, is taught 

Any Degree or Diploma course, though thorough, is 
limited to essentials, so that it cannot be said that a student 
below the Diploma standard is really fitted for the ever 
increasing difficulties and responsibilities of architectural 
practice. 

In addition to the preliminary qualifications of Higher 
Mathematics and Freehand Drawing, a knowledge of the 
elements of Building Construction and Geometrical 

. Drawing are a ‘‘ sine qua non.”’ Because of the shorter 
time available for study, the Certificate or evening student 
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obtains this knowledge in Continuation Classes as a 
necessary qualification before entering the School of 
Architecture. Elementary Building Construction and 
Descriptive Geometry are taught in the first year of the 
Diploma course, and in the second year of the Degree 
course, the first being devoted to the study of Science 
subjects and Freehand Drawing. Up to this stage 
students are simply prepared to receive, so that they may 
profit to the full by further study and instruction. 
Although for purposes of study and convenience, 
subjects appear under separate headings in a syllabus of 
work and are often taught by separate masters who are 
specialists in a particular branch, students are constantly 
reminded that one subject is the necessary complement 
of the others in completing the sum total of what con- 
stitutes Architecture. The dissemination of this con- 
trolling idea is achieved in many ways; by the method 
of instruction ; by the adjustment of the various lectures, 
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wherever possible, to suit the subject and the type of work 
being done in the studio ; by imaginative suggestion and 
special requirements of programmes; by collaborating with 
engineers, artist painters, sculptors and other crafismen : 
and by association and discourse with members of other 
professions and arts, through the medium of the School 
of Architecture Club. Each student is cognizant of the 
work done in the other courses and can follow and be 
inspired by the work of the School of Architecture as a 
whole ; and the important fact of the interdependence of 
the different expressions of the artistic spirit with the 
material is brought clearly to his mind. 

Throughout the various courses emphasis is placed 
upon architectural design, which imphes sufficient know- 
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ledge to understand the structural needs of the subject. 
It is made as difficult as possible, if not impossible, for a 
student to conceive of a design without considering the 
possibilities for sound sane straightforward construction 
The simplest elements of building construction are there 
at hand to be made beautiful by the architect ; these are 
studied in isometric and large scale detail and considered 
not as isolated elements but as parts of a whole. 

Design is taught by means of preliminary sketches, 
criticised and developed as Studio Subjects, and ‘Time 
Sketches. The importance of maintaining the grasp otf 
the problem as a whole, by conceiving and sketching in 
three dimensions, is emphasised. In the well-equipped 
library, students are encouraged to study and become 
intimate with the problem and its solution, ‘ before 
putting pencil to paper.’’ Time Sketches are of special 
value in training the imagination to appreciate, without 
hesitation, the meaning and intention of any programme ; 
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in deciding upon a solution quickly, and in developing the 

design of the mass rather than detail, for the time available 

does not permit of any other than broad expression. 
Exhibitions are held periodigally throughout the 








A DESIGN FOR A STUDENTS’ UNION 
Fifth Year Work. J. E. Dallachy 





session and the works reviewed by outside specialist 
critics or by architects of repute. 

A Studio Subject occupies from four to five weeks. In 
preparation for the first, lectures are given on the general 
principles of the theory of Architecture and the elements 
of massing, in addition to suitable lectures on construction 
dealing with the use and treatment of materials likely to 
be employed in the Subject. By the end of the study, 
sufficient instruction has been given to enable shadows to 
be projected geometrically and the drawings architectur- 
ally rendered. Elaborate rendering is not encouraged. 
It is considered sufficient if the drawings, finished in 
colour or monochrome, are readily and clearly understood 
and the proper value given to the various planes and to 
accessories which may be necessary to the successful 
completion of the composition. Unity of effect is aimed 
at in every problem the student tackles. 

A complete course of lectures on the Theory of Archi- 
tectural Design is delivered in the second year. By 
the end of the third at latest the pupil has completed 
advanced Mathematics and Science subjects all specially 
dealing with building and building materials. In the 
laboratories tests are made for cement and concrete, and 
for the strength of iron and steel under various stresses. 
All of which, concurrent with work in the Studios and 
visits to works in progress, prepares for advanced and 
more difficult problems in planning, lay-out, general 
design and construction. 

Special lectures on Town-planning and Municipal 
Engineering, Surveying and Levelling (Field work), 
Quantity Surveying, Professional Practice and Building 
Superintendence, are also included in subsequent years. 

In conjunction with the Department of Civil Engineer- 
ing, a complete set of working drawings are prepared for 
a steel-framed bujlding of the warehouse type. The 
subject, studied in all detail, includes a complete set of 
calculations and stress diagrams of the steel roof trusses. 
A somewhat similar problem in reinforced concrete is 
studied in the same way ; and freedom of expression is 
encouraged, stress being laid upon appropriate character, 
satisfactory massing and good proportions. 

Design subjects especially in the final years are ar- 
ranged and set with a view to including up-to-date ideas 
and new problems in construction. Fresh solutions with 
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moder expression are therefore permissible and ex- 
pected ; but to be superficially and consciously ‘‘ modern” 
for its own sake is strongly deprecated. 

Freehand Drawing and Modelling, from the antique, 
from |:fe, and for figure composition, treated as subjects 
of importance in each year of the prescribed courses, are 
studied side by side with students of Painting and Sculp- 
ture. Decorative colour schemes for certain Studio 
Subjects are also carried out conjointly with advanced 
students of the School of Art. 

“ Invention, strictly speaking, is little more than a new 
combination of those images which have been previously 
gathered and deposited in the memory ; nothing can come 
of nothing ; he who has laid up no materials can produce 
no combinations.” 

In the first year of architectural study, a general course 
of fifty lectures on the History of Architecture is provided, 
and in this and in subsequent years, Historical Design 
studies and Measured Drawings of good work, are pre- 
pared. ‘These studies have special reference to principles, 
and lessons learnt from Classic, Gothic and Renaissance 
example rather than to lifeless archeological research. 
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The Glasgow School of Architecture is founded on 
tradition, At first, students are kept strictly on old 
Classic and Gothic lines until, justified by the progress 
of study, liberties are approved of and advances more and 
more freely made. History of Architecture is studied, 
for the purpose of realising our historical position and the 
responsibility incurred in proposing to practice architec- 
ture, to refine by experience of the past our sense of 
beauty, and to enlarge our architectural resource. The 
more that is known of style and the less it is consciously 
practised the better. It is sufficient that a building is 
eminently suitable for its purpose, that it has been fear- 
lessly and faultlessly constructed, and that in its propor- 
tions, colour and general effect, it expresses something 
of the pleasure it gave its designer. 

The Glasgow School aims at producing constructors, 
in full sympathy with the past and the materials at hand ; 
men, enthused by the conditions imposed by each problem, 
unconscious alike of individuality and style, whose work 
is to interpret the artistic possibilities of any problem set ; 
twentieth century architects creating, it is hoped, monu- 
ments of their day and generation. 





Newcastle House, Lewes, and the R.I.B.A. 


The following letter from Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel, 
Chairman of the Art Standing Committee of the R.I.B.A., 
with regard to the proposed destruction of Newcastle 
House, Lewes, by the East Sussex County Council, 
appeared in The Times of 24 August : 


To the Editor of ‘* The Times.” 

Sir,—Indignation against the intended destruction 
of Newcastle House, Lewes, has led many people to 
urge the Royal Institute of British Architects to do all 
that it can in defence of the building. I have, therefore, 
been asked by the president to state that the matter has 
been frequently put before the Art Standing Committee, 
of which I am chairman. The case for retention and that 
for destruction have been inquired into, and, upon the 
evidence brought to us, all practical considerations have 
appeared to be in favour of the former. It was stated, 
and well supported, that to remove the building was 
unnecessary and extravagant. We could learn of no 
satisfactory answer having been made to this statement. 

The committee did not pass any resolution upon 
the subject, because the defence of buildings whose 
charm and beauty are more picturesque than architec- 
tural lies with other societies than ours. The charm 
and beauty of Newcastle House are undoubted, and no 
lover of England could hear of its loss without regret ; 
but its claims are upon the citizen rather than upon the 
architect in particular. It is for the citizen to use every 
means in his power to procure further debate upon what 
still lies under the unrefuted accusation of being a 
wasteful and useless act of destruction.—Yours faithfully, 

H. S. GooDHART-RENDEL, 
Chairman of Art Standing Committee, R.I.B A. 


As a result of Mr. Goodhart-Rendel’s letter, Country 
Life published a leading article in their issue of 8 Septem- 
ber disapproving of the policy pursued by the Institute 
in this connection, which it suggests is trade-unionist. The 
last number of Country Life on 15 September ccntained 
several replies from architects, two of which, from Mr. 
Goodhart-Rendel and Mr. Howard Robertson, we print 
below : 


To the Editor, ** Country Life.” 


Sir,—lI feel that your leading article and note upon 
Newcastle House, Lewes, call for some reply from me, 
although the absence from London of a great part of my 
Committee must prevent that reply from being more than 
a personal one. This I must emphasise, since you 
attribute to me “ direct and unambiguous words ”’ to 
the effect that the Royal Institute of British Architects 
‘considers the destruction of Newcastle House to be 
unnecessary, wasteful and wrong,”’ words that will be 
sought in vain in my letter to The Times, where it might 
be thought that you had found them. In that letter | 
wrote no more than that, upon the evidence brought 
before the Art Standing Committee, “‘ all practical con- 
siderations have appeared to be in favour of the retention 
of the building, and that the statement that its removal was 
unnecessary and extravagant had not been satisfactorily 
answered,” adding that further debate should be procured 
upon what still lay “‘ under the unrefuted accusation of 
being a wasteful and useless act of destruction.” These 
words are “ direct and unambiguous,” and contain no 
implication that the Royal Institute or its Art Committee 
had definitely prejudged the matter. Had they done so, 
I, as their writer, should have been presumptuous and 
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untruthful. That ‘‘ the defence of buildings whose charm 
and beauty are more picturesque than architectural lies 
with other societies than ours ”’ is a proposition that can 
hardly, I imagine, be questioned. Societies, like indivi- 
duals, should mind their own business. The doom of 
Dorchester House would be no suitable subject for laments 
from the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
nor could the building over of Endsleigh Gardens have 
been appropriately deplored by the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England. ‘The distinction between 
picturesque and architectural value, however, is a matter 
upon which the opinion of a committee of architects, 
though fallible, is likely to be a considered one, and one 
not greatly disturbed by outside criticism. Probably all 
differences on the point arise from differences in inter- 
pretation of the word “ architectural,’ which cannot 
conveniently be discussed here. As one who would 
regret bitterly the disappearance of Newcastle House, 
I find no inconsistency in warmly approving the inaction 
of the Committee of which I have the honour to be chair- 
man. In my opinion the wholesale defence of old build- 
ings on architectural grounds, which is the natural reaction 
of the present generation from the destructiveness of the 
last, has resulted in a confusion of values extremely 
and_ sentimental 
and I honour 


dangerous to the art. On _ histori 
grounds that defence has all my sympathy, 
none among the defenders more than Country Life, to 
whose championship in the past many valuable buildings 


owe their continued existence. —H. S$. GOODHART-RENDEL. 


To the Editor, ‘‘ Country Life.” 


Sir,—Your leading article and commentary in the 
issue of 8 September raise the question of the position 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects in respect of 
the threatened destruction of historic buildings of 
architectural merit. A statement as to R.I.B.A. policy 
can properly come only from the Institute itself. \Iany 
individual members, however, while appreciating the 
motive underlying your comments, will probably agree 
that action by the Institute alone is a matter raising many 
delicate issues. "The destruction of ancient buildings 
of more or less architectural interest is of constant 
occurrence, but only in certain circumstances does it come 
to public notice. There are buildings in the City which 
come within this category, the 
necessary in order to provide more up-to-date premises, 
Very few people, however, seem concerned with this 
; It is only when the building forms a 


demolition of which is 


inevitable process. fo 
prominent landmark, or for some reason of association or 
location has attention focussed upon the beauty of its 
architecture, that the hue and cry is raised. Even in 
these cases, however, the public will realise that there are 
other questions than that of sentiment involved ; and a 
hurried visit to the threatened spot by some member of 
the Institute who is ‘‘a recognised master,’ with a 
paternal admonition to the harassed local architect that 
‘You can’t do this sort of thing,’’ would probably do 
more harm than good. ‘The issues involved are usually 
too complex to be settled in this off-hand way, and a 
considered report of the situation, involving a real under- 
standing of the case, would be an indispensable prelimi- 
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nary. Individual architects, when faced with the juestion 
of the demolition or alteration of such buildings 4. 
Newcastle House, are faced with a difficult roblem : 
and it is only fair to assume that in advising their clients 
they are acting in what they honestly consider to be 
the best interests of all parties concerned. There remain, 
however, those cases in which either undue presstire may 
be exerted upon the architect, or in which his judgment, 
carefully considered, may be at fault. "These cases might 
possibly, be met by the creation of a special advisory 
committee, which would be consulted by public and 
private bodies, and by individual architects, in all cases 
affecting ancient buildings of architectural importance. 
There already exist a Society for the Preservation of 
Ancient Buildings and a Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England. These, together with the Institute. 
might form a joint standing committee. Their wide 
affiliations, coupled with proper publicity as to the scope 
of this committee, would enable them to keep in touch 
with such problems as that of Newcastle House ; 
for preservation or otherwise could then be carefully 
weighed, and any decision taken would be above suspicion 
of any “ trade union ”’ bias. No doubt these questions 
have already received consideration in competent quarters, 
Nevertheless, to judge by Mr. Goodhart-Rendel’s letter 
to The Times, and your own commentary, the impression 
remains that for the moment the preservation of such 
buildings as Newcastle House is everybody’s concern but 
nobody’s particular business —Howarp ROBERTSON 


the case 





THE MENIN GATE. 

The following letter has been received from the Belgian 
Royal Commission of Sites and Monuments with regard 
to the monument at the Menin Gate, Ypres, which was 
designed by Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A. :— 


Royaume de Belgique, 
Commission des Monuments et des Sites, 

22 Rue Montoyer 22 

Bruxelles, 


le 25 juillet 1928 


1 Monsieur Sir Reginald Blomfield, Architecte, 
1 New Court, Temple, E.C.4.— 

MONSIEUR,—Notre College a eu l’occasion d’admirer le 
monument que vous avez elevé a la porte de Menin, a 
Ypres, a la mémoire des 58,000 officiers et soldats britan- 
niques non identifiés qui ont versé leur sang pour la 
défense du droit et de la justice, au cours de la plus 
abominable guerre. 

Nous nous faisons un devoir, Monsieur I’architecte, de 
vous témoigner notre admiration et de vous adresser nos 
chaleureuses félicitations pour l’cuvre remarquable que 
vous avez ainsi réalisée. 

Veuillez agréer, Monsieur, l’assurance de notre con- 
sidération trés distinguée. 

Le Président, 
CHEVE. LAGASSEDALOCHT. 


Le Secrétaire, 
J. H. E. Housar. 
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Legal 
OWNERSHIP OF DRAWINGS. 


5, Paper Buildings, 
Temple, London, E.C. 
21 August 1928. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL R.I.B.A. 

Deak Sir,—The Practice Standing Committee was 
during last session invited to advise a member on the above 
matter in a case involving some intricate problems and 
it was resolved to obtain Counsel’s opinion upon certain 
points. ‘Che Committee has asked me to forward for 
publication the questions raised and the opinion upon 
them, and at the same time emphasize the importance 
of first studying the points put before considering the 
opinion.—I am, sir, faithfully yours, 

W. E. Watson, 
Hon. Sec., Practice Standing Committee. 


THE QUESTIONS RAISED. 
5, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 
10 May 1928. 
re OWNERSHIP OF DRAWINGS, ETC. 

Dear Sir,—Mr. Macgillivray has now written his opinion 
on the points submitted to him and we enclose a copy of his 
opinion. As to the drawings he was asked to advise :— 

(a) Is the client entitled to the drawings, specification 
details and Bills of Quantities when he has paid the 
schedule fees ? 

(6) Is the client entitled then to use the drawings, etc., as 
he chooses, on the basis that they are his property ? 

(c) If the architect desires to retain the drawings, etc., or 
to reserve the copyright in same, is the client entitled 
to refuse to pay the schedule fees unless the docu- 
ments, etc., are handed over and the property in them 
passes to him ? 

and as to the position between the architect and client his 
opinion was sought :— 

(a) Where the architect is employed under the ‘‘ Condi- 
tions of Engagement.” 

(b) Where he is employed without the Conditions of 
Engagement being made the basis of the contract. 

(c) Where he is employed under the terms of the Standard 
Building Contract 

and we think that his opinion deals with these points. 

If, after reading the opinion, you and/or the Practice Com- 
mittee would like to see counsel and ourselves on the matter, 
please let us know.—We are, Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Marksy, STEWART AND WADESONS. 


OPINION. 
_ I propose first to consider the contractual relationship as 
between an architect and his client apart from any alleged 
custom of the profession or special conditions imported into 
the contract by reference to the conditions of engagement set 
out in the R.I.B.A. Kalendar. 

In the first place an architect is employed to prepare a 
sketch, and, if the sketch is approved, he is employed to prepare 
working drawings, get out a bill of quantities and invite tenders. 
I think it is clear that when tenders are received the client is 
not bound to accept the lowest or any tender and he may at 
that stage abandon the work. If he does so the architect is 
entitled to a fair remuneration for the work which he has done. 
Farthing v. Tomkins (1893), 9 T.L.R. 566. If on the other 
hand the building proceeds it is in my opinion an implied term 
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of the contract that the architect shall supervise the work of 
construction and be remunerated accordingly either on a basis 
which has been agreed or by such sum as the Court may find 
to be a fair remuneration for the work done. If the work is so 
completed and paid for, the client is entitled to have the plans 
delivered to him. Gibbon v. Pease (1905), 1 K.B. 810. In 
the case cited it was said that it would be unreasonable for an 
architect to retain the plans in as much as the building owner 
would require them in order to ascertain the position of the 
drains and other matters of detail relating to the structure 
of his house. There appears to be no direct authority as to 
what the rights of the parties are with regard to the plans if 
the client has abandoned the work and the architect has claimed 
and been paid a fair remuneration for the work done. In my 
opinion the architect is entitled to retain the plans in that case. 
If { am right in saying that it is an implied term of the contract 
that the architect shall be employed to supervise the con- 
struction of any building which is constructed according to his 
plans, then I think it follows that he is not bound to deliver up 
the plans if the scheme is abandoned or if the client desires 
to complete the building without an architect or under the 
supervision of some other architect. The principle is much 
the same as that upon which the decision turned in the case of 
Planche v. Colburn (1831), 8 Bing. 14. In that case an author 
was employed to write an article on Costume and Ancient 
Armour for publication as part of a collective work to be called 
the Juvenile Library. The author wrote the work but the 
scheme of the Juvenile Library was afterwards abandoned and 
it was held that the author was entitled to compensation for 
the work which he had done and was entitled at the same time 
to retain his manuscript. The main ground of the decision 
was that the author had agreed to write the article for publica- 
tion in the Juvenile Library and not otherwise and if it were not 
so published it might be published in a way which was not 
consistent with his reputation or not at all. 

There remains the question of copyright in the plans. 
Prima facie the architect as author is the first owner of the 
copyright. In my opinion there is nothing in the normal 
relationship of architect and client which entitles one to read 
into the contract an implied term to the effect that copyright 
shall belong to the client. It is clear that the mere fact that 
the work is done to his order for valuable consideration does 
not entitle the building owner to claim the copyright even in 
cases where the buiiding is completed. There is no compelling 
reason for holding that the building owner should have the 
copyright. It is not contemplated that the ordinary building 
owner who builds a house in order to live in it will desire to 
build more than one house to the same plans, whereas on the 
other hand an architect must of necessity repeat his plans in 
whole or in part and he would be very much hampered in the 
exercise of his profession if the copyright in each house he 
designed passed from him to tne building owner. I am of 
opinion therefore that, in the absence of very special circum- 
stances, the proper inference is that copyright in an architect’s 
plans remains with the architect and if that be so when the 
building is completed and the plans handed over, then a 
fortiori is the case where the architect has not been employed 
to complete the work. 

In my opinion 

1. Where a design has been prepared to the order of a client 
and working drawings and quantities have been got out and 
tenders invited and received the client is not thereupon 
entitled to dispense with the architect’s services and carry 
out the scheme with his own workmen and in particular 

(a) the client is not entitled to the drawings, specification, 

details or bills of quantities on tendering to the architect 
the fees to which he would have been entitled if the work 
had been completed under his supervision ; 

(6) the client is not in such a case entitled to use the drawings 

on the basis that they are his property ; 
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(c) the architect cannot claim payment of the fees which he 
would have been entitled to claim if the work had been 
completed under his supervision, but he is entitled while 
retaining the drawings, etc., to charge the client a fee 
which is reasonable having regard to the work actually 
done. 


2. Although prima facie a client is not bound by the con- 


ditions of engagement set out in the R.I.B.A. Kalendar, the 
architect may make them part of his contract by sending 
them to the client before or at the time when he accepts the 
order. 

3. Clause 5 of the conditions of engagement is not very 
happily worded from the architect’s standpoint The words 
‘‘if the services of the architect cease or are dispensed with 
before a contract is entered into or order given ”’ certainly 
support the view that it is open to either party to break off the 
engagement and that in that event the clierit may proceed with 
the work and have the use of the architect’s plans and specifica- 
tion for that purpose on paying him on the scale prescribed in 
the clause. On the whole, however, I am of opinion that, 
having regard to the provisior. that the drawings, etc., shall 
remain the property of the architect and the copyright be 
reserved to him, his services cannot be dispensed with and his 
drawings used without his consent. Iam of opinion therefore 
that,so long as the architcct is ready and willing to continue 
to act, the client is not entitled to put an end to the engagements 
unless he actually abandons the scheme so far as the architect’s 
drawings, etc., are concerned. If, however, the architect is 
unable cr refuses to continue to act, then in my opinion he can- 
not recover any fees unless he consents to the client having 
the use of the drawings for the completion of the work. 

4. In my opinion the architect is employed prima facie on 
the terms that he will see the job through if the work proceeds 
on the basis of his drawings. In my opinion the architect has 
no right to throw up his job, and, if he does so without sufficient 
reason, he cannot recover any fees. If he has been paid in 
part he may retain what has been paid to him. The client, 
however, may claim damages if by reason of the architect’s 
default he is put to greater expenditure than the balance of 
the fees due to the architect. Similarly as I have already indi- 
cated the client is not entitled to throw over the architect and 
at the same time use his drawings for the completion of the 
work. 

5. Although the Standard Building Contract provides for 
the possibility of the architect ceasing to be the architect for 
the purposes of the contract and another being appointed by 
the employer in his place, I am of opinion that that provision 
does not justify the inference that the building owner may at 
his own pleasure dispense with the architect without the 
architect’s consent and in my opinion it does not alter in any 
way the rights of architect and client inte is I have defined 
them. 


Re OWNERSHIP OF DRAWINGS. 
Bishopsgate, E.C.2 
18 July, 1928. 
Dear Sir,—You are no doubt aware that after Mr. 
Macgillivray had given his first opinion on this question, 
Mr. Watson, Honorary Secretary of the Practice Com- 
mittee, asked to have a conference and raised further 
points which Mr. Macgillivray was to consider. Counsel 
has now written a further opinion, and we enclose a 
copy.—We are, dear Sir, yours faithfully 
(Signed) Markpy, STEWART AND WADESONS. 
Ian MacAlister, Esq., 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


FURTHER OPINION. 

I have been asked to write an opinion supplemen 
opinion dated g May, 1928, and dealing with s 
which the Council have raised with regard to the cl 
to and the architect’s responsibility for the drawin 
work has been completed. 
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The first point is as to whether any distinction can be drawn 
between the different scaled drawings which the architect 
prepares. The ratio of the decision in Gibbon v. Pease was 
that the building owner must of necessity have possession of 
the drawings in order to ascertain the position of the drains 
and other matters of detail relating to the structure of his 
house. _ I am asked to give my opinion as to whether the 
obligation to hand over the drawings is limited to those required 
by the building owner for the purposes indicated in Gibbon v. 
Pease and if so what does “ details’? comprise. Would it for 
instance include a large scale drawing made for the execution 
of some ornamental detail of the design? In my opinion 
although the utility of the drawings to the building owner was 
one of the reasons given for the decision in Gibbon uv. Pease, 
the building owner’s title to the drawings is not based solely 
on their utility. Primd facie they belong to the building 
owner because he had employed and paid the architect to make 
the drawings for him and according to his instructions, and 
the onus is thus on the architect to show some term in the 
contract expressed or implied to the effect that the drawings 
or some of them are to belong to him. In my opinion no 
distinction can be drawn between any one class of drawing 
and another. In my opinion every drawing and specification 
which is furnished to the building contractor or quantity 
surveyor is the property of the client when the work is com- 
pleted. Rough preliminary drawings and sketches which never 
go outside the architect’s office and are made by him experi- 
mentally or otherwise solely for the purpose of enabling him 
to complete the working drawings are on a different footing. 
These are the architect’s own property to destroy or keep as 
he pleases. Further, since the copyright in the drawings 
does not pass to the client the architect is in my opinion entitled 
to make for his own use and keep and use in connection with 
his future work copies of all or any of the drawings which he 
thinks may be useful for that purpose. 

The second point is as to the custody of the drawings and 
the architect’s responsibility for them if the client does not 
ask for them to be handed over to him. In my opinion the 
architect is in the position of a gratuitous bailee of the drawings 
and must exercise such ordinary care in the custody of them 
as he would with such of his own plans as were worth keeping 
He is liable to deliver them up on demand at any time and if 
he has destroyed them he would be liable in damages. The 
amount of damages recoverable by the client would depend 
on the value to him of the particular drawing or drawings 
That might be a purely nominal figure but one can imagine 
cases where it might be substantial, e.g., if the drawings were 
required to locate some pipes or wires which required repair 
and the absence of them involved additional expense or con- 
sequential damage. As to many of the drawings, particular] 
the large scale drawings of ornamental work, etc., the architect 
might well take the risk of destroying them if they were not 
asked for. Any right of action against him would be barred 
on the expiration of six years from the date when he so destroyed 
them, and if demand were made within that time the tender 
of an apology and a small sum as damages would meet the 
case. The counsel of perfection, however, would be to take 
no risk and that can only be avoided by the architect writing 
to the building owner on the completion of the work specifying 
the drawings and asking which of them (if any) he, the building 
owner, wishes to have sent to him and intimating that the 
rest will be kept by the architect as his own property oF 
destroyed at his discretion inasmuch as the accumulation ol 
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old plans makes it impossible for the architect to accept any 
responsibility for their custody on behalf of the client after 
the work has been completed. 

Since writing my opinion in May last I have had my atten- 
tion drawn to the cases of Atkinson and Long v. Wellbrook 
Sanitary Laundry Co. before Branson J., 9, 10 and 11 
November, 1925, Banks v. Vaile Bros. before Roche J., 26 
April, 1926, and Oliver v. Pewsey Rural Council before Roche 
J.,8and 22 May, 1926. Those cases are reported in the R.I.B.A. 
Journal, but are not in any of the series of law reports official 
or otherwise. In ali those cases the architect’s right to charge 
for abandoned work a fee of 2/3rds of his full fee on the lowest 
tender was upheld as a well settled custom between building 
owners and architects. The 2/3rds, therefore, may now be 
accepted as the customary measure of the fair remuneration 
which the architect is entitled to for the work which he has 
done. ‘The observations of Roche, J., in the Banks case bears 
out my opinion that the client is within his right in abandoning 
the work on the basis of paying 2/3rds of the full fee and the 
decision of Branson, J., in the Atkinson and Long case is 
authority in support of my opinion that in that case the plans 
remain the property of the architect. None of the cases deals 
with the point as to whether if the client on abandoning the 
work tenders the full fee he would be entitled to demand the 
drawings and have the work completed without the architect’s 
supervision. I have already said that in my opinion the client 
is not entitled to demand the drawings for that purpose. 

E. MACGILLIVRAY. 

Temple. 

12 July 1928. 





ACTION FOR PROFESSIONAL FEES. 
Rocers v. BRICKWOOD AND OTHERS. 

The above was an action recently tried before Mr. W. Gillbee 
Scott, F.R.I.B.A., as Special Referee appointed by the Presi- 
dent following an order of Mr. Justice Swift at the Winchester 
Assizes. 

The plaintiff was Edith Emma Louisa Rogers (widow) as 
administratrix of the estate of the late William Thomas Rogers, 
of Portsmouth, architect. The defendants were Sir John 
Brickwood and others as trustees for the erection of a proposed 
Masonic Temple at Portsmouth. 

The late W. T. Rogers had prepared plans for the building, 
and his widow claimed £2,400, being 4 per cent. upon £60,000, 
the estimated cost, and also a further sum of £45 3s. for services 
with regard to the site. {£100 had been paid on account 
during the lifetime of the late W.'T’. Rogers. The defendants 
denied all liability, contending that the work was done as 4 
labour of love,’’ and from the interest which the late W. T. 
Rogers took in it as a Freemason, and as a member of one of the 
eight lodges interested in the scheme. Alternatively, they 
paid £400 into Court upon the main claim, and £21 with 
reference to the claim in regard to the site. 

Mr. E. C. P. Monson [F.], and Mr. J. Douglas Scott [4.] 
gave evidence for the plaintiff, and also Col. F. N. Faulkner, 
FS.L, and Mr. P. F. Gleed, F.S.I., quantity surveyors. 
Mr, J. Alan Slater [F.] and Mr. W. G. Newton [7] gave 

vidence for the defendants, and also Mr. E. J. Thomas, 
Licentiate, and Mr. A. G. Cross, F.S.1., as quantity surveyors. 

Mr. W. Gillbee Scott's judgment, which follows, sufficiently 
explains the arguments and the result :-— 

I will deal first with the item of £15 3s. in the statement of 
claim, firstly, because it was the work first executed, and, 
secondly, because the instructions for it are admitted, and, 
therefore, the only point to deal with is its value. 

Mr. Rogers negotiated with the Local Authority as to the 
amount of land to be surrendered, as to the exact line of the 
boundary, and as to the future building lines. He alse made a 
survey of the site, and set out the new boundary. He made 
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several plans, wrote a specification for fencing, obtained tenders, 
superintended its erection and granted certificates. He also 
had much correspondence and many interviews. 

[ consider the claim of £45 3s. for this work to be most 
reasonable, and J give judgment for that amount. 

With regard to the claim for £2,400, the plaintiff contends, 
in effect, that her late husband was fully and unconditionally 
appointed as architect for the proposed Masonic Temple, and 
that his drawings for the same had reached the stage described 
in Clause 5 (4) of the R.I.B.A. Scale of Charges, that is, that 
they had reached a stage sufficient to enable quantities to be 
prepared, and she consequently claims under the terms of that 
clause £2,400, which is 4 per cent. upon £60,009, the estimated 
cost of the building. 

I have spent much time in studying the evidence in the 
matter, both written and verbal. It is certainly somewhat 
conflicting, but this is probably in consequence, as suggested 
by counsel, of the events and conversations in dispute having 
taken place several years ago, and memory is apt to be untrust- 
vorthy after a considerable lapse of time. Further, I agree 
that Mr. Rogers may have been somewhat optimistic in the 
view he took of various conversations as recorded in his diary. 

I consider that in the early stage of the matter Mr. Rogers 
prepared his sketch plans voluntarily, from the dual motive 
of his interest as a Freemason in the scheme, and from the 
very natural hope that if his plans were approved he would be 
appointed as architect for the work. 

I certainly do not accept the suggestion made by Mr. 
Gammans (one of the trustees) that Mr. Rogers took up the 
work as a kind of architectural education for himself. 

If he were five-and-twenty such a thing might be possible, 
but at his age of about fifty, the suggestion is rather absurd. 

Further, the plans themselves belie any such suggestion. | 
express no opinion upon their architectural merit one way or 
the other, but they are obviously made by a man of some 
knowledge and experience. 

I have come to the conclusion that the plans were approved, 
and that, although there was no appointment in writing, Mr. 
Rogers was accepted and treated as the architect for the work. 
I think that if he had not died, and if the finance for the build- 
ing had been arranged he would, without any further appoint- 
ment, except possibly a formal one, have been instructed to 
obtain tenders and to carry out the work. 

What I may, perhaps, call the probationary period had 
passed. Mr. Rogers had satisfied the trustees, the grand 
officers, and the Lodges that he could design a satisfactory 
building for their purposes, and I believe that, subject to the 
money being raised, they intended to execute it. 

Further, I believe that after the early stages of the matter 
had passed, the trustees expected and intended to remunerate 
Mr. Rogers for his services, whether the work went on or not, 
and that Mr. Rogers also understood this and was working 
upon this expectation. 

If, however, the work should be for any reason abandoned, 
I believe that Mr. Rogers neither expected nor desired scale 
fees, but only such reasonable remuneration as the circum- 
stances might justify. 

In the situation as I have viewed it it is clear that the claim 
made under the R.!I.B.A. scale cannot be accepted. But, 
even if the circumstances were otherwise, and I were abie to 
hold that the scale applied, the claim to scale fees has not been 
substantiated. 

The drawings are good, clear and well drawn, but they are 
not sufficiently complete to enable quantities to be taken out, 
nor have they reached the stage contemplated by Clause 5 (/) 
of the R.I.B.A. scale. 

They are uncoloured, there is no block plan showing the 
position of the building upon the site, and there is no plan of 
the drainage. Only two elevations out of the four required 
have been made, the sections are insufficient and incomplete, 
the details of the construction are very inadequately shown, no 
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detail drawings have been made, and no specification has been 
written, or other particulars provided which would enable a 
quantity surveyor to take off the quantities. 

That a clever and capable surveyor might be able to make 
good all these deficiencies from his own knowledge and 
experience is no argument whatever. The point is, that it is 
the architect’s work to do all these things, and it has not been 
done. 

Taking all the circumstances into consideration, the work 
done, and the relationship of the'parties, I consider that the 
justice of the case will be met by the payment to the plaintiff 
by the defendants of the sum of £600, less the £100 already 
paid on account, and plus the £45 3s. for the second item in 
the claim. I therefore give iudgment for the plaintiff for the 
amounts named, together with costs. 





SWEDISH ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 

Following on the great success of the Gothenburg Tercen- 
tenary Exhibition of 1923 and the Swedish exhibit at the Paris 
Exhibition of Decorative Arts, both of which aroused world- 
wide interest, one of the most elaborate exhibitions of its kind 
ever held, will be opened in Stockholm in May 1930, and the 
preparatory work has already begun. The exhibition will be 
devoted to a representative display of Swedish art-industry, 
handicraft, domestic industries and domestic architecture. The 
general plans for the exhibition have now been approved and a 
board of directors and an executive committee officially ap- 
pointed by the government. The Crown Prince of Sweden 
will act as honorary chairman. The chairman of the board 
and of the executive committee is the Lord Justice Joh. Hellner, 
formerly Swedish minister of foreign affairs, and the commis- 
sary general is Dr. Gregor Paulsson, the director of the Swedish 
Society of Arts and Crafts. The chief architect to. the exhi- 
bition will be the well-known Swedish architect Mr. E. G. 
Asplund, and, according to the building plans, the architecture 
will be both interesting and original, being carefully planned to 
harmonise with the picturesque setting on the shore of Djur- 
gaards-Brunnaviken, a beautiful bay in the immediate vicinity 
of Stockholm, where it will be held. 

The exhibition will be divided into three main sections. The 
first is to include domestic architecture, the second one streets, 
gardens and means of communication, the third one furnishing 
and interior decorating. Among the most noteworthy exhibits 
will be villas, apartments, summer and sport cottages, details of 
schools, hospitals, offices, architectural novelties, wall coverings 
of stone, wood and ceramics, street and garden planning and 
lay-outs, interiors of entire modern homes, furniture, carpets, 
leather work, lighting fixtures, metal ornaments, household 
and ornamental glass, forged iron work and many other similar 
articles. 

The exhibition is intended to show, in the most representa- 
tive manner possible, the finest products of Sweden in connec- 
tion with the building, decorating, furnishing and surroundings 
of the home. The Swedish arts and crafts industry, which has 
recently achieved such signal success in the exhibition in 
Paris and New York, where it was unanimously hailed as 
exemplifying the best and most beautiful results of the modern 
effort to embellish homes and home life, will, through this 
exhibition, do its utmost to show what ancient home tradition 
and national culture combined with modern skill and technique 
can do to beautify and to brighten daily life. 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
Views OF OLp LONDON. 


The collection of prints and water-colours relating to 
London, in the possession of the London County Council, 
amounts to over 6,700 items and has been acquired either by 
bequest, gift or purchase. 

It has been the Council’s practice for some time to place on 


view in one of the rooms in the County Hall, tminster 
Bridge, S.E.1,a number of its various prints ve water-colours 
selected and arranged so as to form a coherent whole. At first, 
the basis of arrangement was chronological, and ex}! hibitions 
illustrative of (i) Tudor Lendon, (ii) Stuart London, (iii) 
18th Century London, and (iv) Early 19th Century London, 
were given. 

It was afterwards decided to vary the basis of arrangement, 
and for a time the keynote will be topography, not chr onology, 
The fifth of the new series (the first being that of Islington 
and Finsbury, the second that of St. Pancras, the third that of 
North-East London, and the fourth that of Lambeth), illus- 
trating the topography and history of the Metropolitan Borough 
of Southwark is now on view. One hundred and seventy-eight 
items are shown. 

Among the places and buildings illustrated in the present 
exhibition may be mentioned :— 

Southwark Cathedral and 

Close 
Winchester House. 
Bankside. 

Gravel Lane 

Surrey Chapel. 

Broadwall. 

Old Almshouses 

Buildings near the Obelisk. 
Newington Butts. 


Blackman Street 
Horsemonger Lane Gaol 
King’s Bench Prison. 
Neighbourhood of the Mint. 
The Old Town Hall. 

High Street Inns. 

The Marshalsea. 

St. George’s Church. 

Old and New Kent Roads. 


The room containing the drawings is included in the itinerary 
for visitors to the County Hall. 

The general public are admitted to view certain portions of 
the Hall (entrance in Belvedere Road) during the undermen- 
tioned hours :— 

Saturdays—From 10.30 a.m, to 12 noon, and from 1.30 p.m. 
to 3.30 p.m. 

Easter Monday, Whit Monday, and August Bank Holiday— 
From 10.30 a.m. to 12 noon, and from 1.30 p.m. to 4.30 p.m,, 
but arrangements can generally be made for persons interested 
to view the exhibition on any day during office hours. Appli- 
cation for this purpose should be made at Room No. 114 (the 
Members’ Library). In cases on which parties of several 
persons desire to see the drawings, application:should be made 
by letter to Montagu H. Cox, Clerk of the Council, The County 
Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1. 





WESTMINSTER 'TECHNICAL 
SESSION 1928-29. 

The evening session at the L.C.C. Westminster Technical 
Institute, Vincent Square, S.W.1, commences on 24 September 
1928. 

In the Architecture Department provision is made, by 
means of progressive courses extending over several years, 
for students who are preparing for the examinations of the 
R.I.B.A. The staff is composed of experienced and highly 
qualified specialist teachers, and the subjects of instruction 
include Architecture (Construction, Design and Drawing), 
Testing of Materials, Surveying, Reinforced Concrete and 
Steel Frame Buildings Design, Mathematics, Science, and 
Drawing from Life and the Antique. 

The lectures on architecture are varied to meet particular 
needs, but are sufficiently comprehensive for the require- 
ments of the various examinations. The instruction includes 
individual tuition in drawing and design, and the architec- 
tural studio is open each evening for drawing practice and the 
preparation of testimonies of study. ‘The fees for London 
students are 30s. for the session (15s. for professional students 
under 21 years of age). Under certain conditions students 
living outside London may be admitted at the ordinary 
London fee. Application for prospectus should be made to 
the Principal at the Institute. 


INSTITUTE. 
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Obituary 
JOSEPH SWARBRICK [F]]. 


The death of Alderman Joseph Swarbrick [F.], of 
Manchester, occurred at his residence, ‘*‘ Dunluce,”’ West 
Didsbury, on 18 June. As an active member of the 
Manchester City Council, Mr. Swarbrick set an excellent 
example by using his good offices in the cause of the 
preservation of ancient buildings ; and the earnest manner 
in which he used his influence in the successful effort to 
save the Elizabethan manor house known as Hough End 
Hall, will not be forgotten. In fact, but for his inter- 
vention, it is practically certain that this most interesting 
old house would have been demolished to make way for 
anew arterial road, 100 feet wide. He held the view that 
itis in the public interest that present and future genera- 
tions should be able, by seeing actual examples, to under- 
stand better our social evolution in the past. 

Throughout his life, he had a profound admiration for 
our English architecture, which visits to the Continent 
did not impair, and much of his time was spent in visiting 
our ancient buildings and in the careful and systematic 
study of them. ‘To him the beauty and wonderful 
craftsmanship of our native architecture was a perpetual 
source of pleasure and of abiding inspiration. Mr. Swar- 
brick, who was in his 75th year, was, in addition to being 
a Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects, a 
member of the Institution of Civil Engineers and of other 
professional societies. It is largely due to his influence 
that his son, Mr. John Swarbrick [F’.] (the Editor of the 
National Ancient Monuments Review, and Honorary 
Reporting Architect to the Ancient Monuments Society) 
came to devote himself to the task of endeavouring to 
save Our ancient monuments from injury or demolition, 
for the benefit of posterity. Mr. Swarbrick and his son 
practised together in Manchester, at 30 St. Ann Street, 
as Joseph Swarbrick and Son. 

His keen sense of fairness and professional reputation 
caused him to be frequently retained as an aibitrator or 
as an expert witness in technical disputes and in compen- 
sation cases under the Lands Clauses Acts. Prior to 
becoming a member of the Manchester City Council he 
was a member of the panel of valuers, retained by the 
Corporation to represent them in arbitration cases, in 
connection with the acquirement of property in various 
parts of the city. He was also retained as a special 
witness to give evidence before Parliamentary Committees, 
in connection with the promotion of local Bills. In this 
way, he became a more or less familiar figure in the Com- 
mittee Rooms of both Houses. He was always at the 
service of his younger professional brethren, his expe- 
tienced advice being placed freely at their disposal, and 
it was generally the case that association with him, begun 
for professional reasons, rapidly developed into a lasting 
friendly relationship. 

The funeral, which took place on 20 June at the 
Manchester Southern Cemetery, West Didsbury, was 
attended by the Lord Mayor of Manchester, many mem- 
bers of the Manchester City Council, and representatives 
of public bodies and professional societies. i * 
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W. STREET-WILSON [F,]. 

The death has occurred recently of one of Natal’s 
leading architects, Mr. William Street-Wilson, F.R.I.B.A., 
of the firm of Street-Wilson and Paton. Mr. Street- 
Wilson was 73 years old, and practised his profession 
actively until his illness a few weeks ago. 

Mr. Street-Wilson had been practising in Natal for 
over 40 years, and with his partners had been associated 
in the erection of many of the most important buildings 
in Durban and Maritzburg. He has left behind him 
many permanent monuments to the conspicuous part he 
played in building up Durban and Maritzburg and to his 
technical and artistic skill. 

Born and educated at Surrey, Mr. Street-Wilson was 
articled to Mr. McVicar Anderson, of London, and started 
on his own account as a young man in London. In 1886 
he went to Natal and practised in Durban and Maritzburg. 
His first partner was the late Percy Barr, and later he was 
associated with Mr. Arthur Fyfe. Just over 25 years 
ago he was joined by Mr. Wallace Paton [F.], and the 
present firm of Street-Wilson and Paton established. 
One of his earliest designs in Natal was the Town Hall in 
Maritzburg. When that building was destroyed by 
fire Mr. Street-Wilson’s firm was commissioned to design 
the present Town Hall in the city. Some of his early 
work in Durban was the Railway Station, the Fire Station, 
Police Station, Market Hall and the old Bank of Africa, 
now Barclays Bank—all dignified buildings of a distinctive 
character. Other examples of his work are the Em- 
manuel Cathedral and the Congregational Church in 
Musgrave Road. In the country districts of Natal Mr. 
Street-Wilson designed many church buildings and 
residences, while in Durban his firm was responsible for 
the erection of a number of dignified homes on the Berea. 

More recently Mr. Street-Wilson and his partner have 
been kept busy planning several modern buildings, which 
have added to the architectural interest of West Street 
and Smith Street. Notable illustrations of their work 
in the reconstruction of West Street are Randles Bro. 
and Hudson’s building, Anstey’s, and Stuttaford’s, three 
distinctive types of commercial architecture. 


FREDERIC DAVIES [Z.], 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. Frederic 
Davies, which occurred at Chester on 31 August. Mr. 
Davies was 63 years of age) Mr. Davies was a son of 
the late Mr. John Henry Davies, founder of the firm of 
Messrs. J. H. Davies and Sons, architects and surveyors, 
of Newgate Street, Chester, and grandson of the late Richard 
Davies, who was practising as an architect and surveyor in 
the city in 1815. In his early youth he joined his father’s 
firm with his two brothers. He was at one time surveyor to the 
Hoole Urban District Council, in which office he served for 
many years, and he was also architect and consulting surveyor 
to the Chester and Wirral Boards of Guardians and Hawarden 
and other Rural Councils. He was architect to the Cheshire 
Territorial Association, and the Flintshire Territorial Associa- 
tion. Among his latest work was the prpearation of the plans 
of the recently opened steam laundry at St. James’ Hospital, 
Chester, and drawings, specifications, etc., for the proposed 
new offices for the Hawarden Rural Council at Hawarden. In 
the course of his career he had carried out many important 
works in Chester and North Wales, and he had a considerable 
practice with the great brewery companies of the North. He 








did a great deal of work for Messrs. Greenall, Whitley and Co., 
Ltd. (the Wilderspool Brewery), and one of the hotels he was 
responsible for was the Bowling Green Hotel in Brook Street 


EDMUND JAMES HARRISON [LZ.]. 

The late Edmund James Harrison was a pupil of the late 
Henry Saxon Snell, with whom he worked until he started 
practice in 1888. He held the appointment of Architect to 
the Chelsea Board of Guardians for 32 years, and had recently 
relinquished that and the appointment he held with the Mile 
End Board of Guardians for 14 years, on their amalgamation 
with two others to form the Stepney Union. He held the 
appointment of Architect to the Islington Board of Guardians 
to the time of his death, having served that Board for 18 years 
Mr. Harrison also carried ovt a great deal of work for the 
Wandsworth and Clapham Union Board of Guardians. 
Amongst his successes gained in competition was the Rother- 
ham Municipal High School for Girls, carried out in con- 
junction with Mr. J.T’. Holgate. 





R.I.B.A. STATUTORY EXAMINATIONS. 


The R.I.B.A. Statutory Examinations for the office of 
District Surveyor under the London Building Acts, or 
Building Surveyor under Local Authorities, will be held 
at the R.I.B.A., London, on 17, 18 and 19 October 1928. 

The closing date for receiving applications for admission 
to the Examinations, accompanied by the fee of £3 3s., is 
1 October 1928. 

Full particulars of the Examinations and application 
forms can be obtained from the Secretary R.I.B.A. 


Notices 


EXHIBITION IN THE R.I.B.A. GALLERIES. 

An Exhibition of Black and White and Colour Work 
by members of the R.I.B.A. will be held in the R.I.B.A. 
Galleries from Monday, 1 October to Thursday, 11 
October inclusive. The Exhibition will be open free 
daily between the hours of 10 a.m. and 8 p.m. (Saturday 
5 p-m.). 

LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE. 

Suggestions have been received from time to time that 
a series of lectures on modern methods of practice should 
be arranged for the benefit of members who are prac- 
tising architects, and the Council on the recommendation 
of the Science Standing Committee have now agreed to 
hold a series of three lectures at the R.I.B.A. to test the 
position and ascertain if there is a real demand for them. 

The subject selected is ‘‘ Party Walls, Contracts and 
Specifications,” and the lectures will be given by Mr. 
W. E. Watson, F.R.I.B.A., Barrister-at-Law. The first 
is arranged for Thursday, 8 November 1928, and the 
remaining ones will be held on Thursday, 22 November 
and Thursday, 6 December, each commencing at 6.30 
p.m. 

No charge will be made for admission and members 
are cordially invited to attend. If the first series is 
successful and well attended, it is hoped to arrange 
a further series early in 1929 on “ The Strength of 
Materials.” 
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MEMBERS AND PROFESSIONAL AFP IXEs. 

The Council’s attention has been called 1 
once to the practice, among some members, of adding g 
string of letters of doubtful value to the affix indicating 
membership of the Royal Institute, on their letter paper, 

This is a matter in which the Council obvious|y cannot 
dictate to members and must trust to their good sense. 
[It should be obvious, however, that the affix of a char- 
tered body of high standing is weakened in effect by the 
addition to it of a string of other mysterious desivnations 
some of which probably indicate no more than the 
payment of an annual subscription. 


re than 


THE USES OF HOME GROWN TIMBER. 

The attention of members is directed to the recently 
published Report on the Uses of Home Grown Timber, 
compiled by a Committee consisting of representatives of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, the Land 
Agents’ Society, the Federated Home Grown ‘Timber 
Merchants’ Association, and the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research (Forest Products Research 
Laboratory). 

Members who are interested in the matter can obtain 
a copy of the report on application to the Secretary 
R.I.B.A. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS. 

Associates who are eligible and desirous of transferring 
to the Fellowship class, are reminded that if they wish 
to take advantage of the election to take place on 
3 December 1928, they should send the necessary 
nomination forms to the Secretary R.I.B.A., not later 
than 29 September 1928. 


LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOWSHIP. 

The attention of Licentiates is called to the provisions 
of section IV, Clause 4 (6) and (ciz) of the Supplemental 
Charter of 1925. Licentiates who are eligible and 
desirous of transferring to the Fellowship can obtain full 
particulars on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
stating the clause under which they propose to apply for 
nomination. 


Competitions 


PROPOSED NEW ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 
WEST BROMWICH. 

The Local Authority proposing to erect new elementary 
schools invite Architects resident in the United Kingdom 
to submit designs for the same in competition. 

Assessor: Mr. Herbert T. Buckland [F.]. 

Premiums: £150, {100 and £50. 

Last day for sending in designs, 31 December 1928. 

Last day for questions, 22 September 1928. 

Conditions of the above competition with a plan showing 
the site available will be supplied to each competitor on 
payment of a deposit of £1 1s. Applications to be made 
to the Director of Education, Education Offices, West 
Bromwich. 
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BATHS AND WASH-HOUSE, ARMLEY, 
LEEDS. 

The Corporation of the City of Leeds invite compe- 
titive iesigns for public baths and wash-house to be 
erected) at Carr Crofts, Armley, Leeds. Architects 
competing must be of British nationality. 

Assessor: Mr. Henry Price [A.]. 

Premiums : £300, £200 and £100. 

Last day for sending in designs, 29 October 1928. 

Total cost, £60,000. 

Conditions of the above competition may be obtained 
from the Town Clerk, 26 Great George Street, Leeds, by 
depositing £1 Is. 
HIGH STREET 


PUBLIC 


IMPROVEMENTS, NEWPORT 
(MON). 

The Corporation of the County Borough of Newport 
invite architects to submit designs in competition for 
proposed buildings in High Street. 

Assessor: Mr. C. F. Ward [F.]. 

Premiums : 300 guineas and 150 guineas. 

Last day for sending in designs, 15 October 1928. 

Conditions and plans may be obtained from the 
Borough Architect, Ttown Hall, Newport (Mon), upon 
production of the Borough ‘T'reasurer’s receipt for £2 2s. 

TOWN PLANNING SCHEME FOR BACUP, 

RAWTENSTALL AND HASLINGDEN. 

The Competitions Committee desire to call the atten- 
tion of Members to the fact that the conditions of the 
above competition are not in accordance with the regu- 
lations of the R.I.B.A. The Competitions Committee 
are in negotiation with the promoters in the hope of 
securing an amendment. In the meantime Members 
should not take part in the competition. 

COMPETITION FOR THE COLUMBUS 
MEMORIAL LIGHTHOUSE. 

A copy of the report containing complete details of 
the conditions governing the above competition has been 
received in the R.I.B.A. Library. Members who desire 
to enter the competition are required to fill up a regis- 
tration form and return it to the Pan American Union, 
Washington. A number of forms are being sent to the 
R.I.B.A., and can be obtained from the Secretary as soon 
as they are received. Preliminary details of the com- 
petition were published in the R.I.B.A. JoURNAL, 14 July 
1928. 

COMPETITION FOR CONCRETE HOUSES. 

The British Portland Cement Association, Ltd., is 
offering awards for the best concrete houses erected 
during the current year. ‘These awards are offered for 
work that has been actually designed and constructed. 

The prize awards will be as follows :— 

To Architects : First, £100; second, £50. 
To Builders : First, £50; second, £25. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber [F.] has agreed to act as Assessor. 
Any concrete house or bungalow, the contract price of 
which is from £500 to £2,000, designed and erected in 
Great Britain, under the supervision of an architect, is 
eligible. 

The actual construction must be completed by the end 
of 1928, in order that the prizes may be awarded early 
in1g29. Architects who intend entering for this compe- 
ution should apply for an entry form A, which must be 
returned on or before 29 September 1928. 
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CHRISTCHURCH, NEW ZEALAND, ART 
GALLERY. 

Competition for an Art Gallery to be erected in Christ- 
church, New Zealand, under the R. E. McDougall gift. 

Amount to be expended—£25,000. 

Competition in two stages :— 

ist Stage —Pencil sketches from which will be selected 
by the Assessor three designs, each of the authors to 
receive {100 honorarium. 

2nd Stage.—The authors of the three selected designs 
to compete and the one adjudged the winner by the Jury 
of Award will be employed as Architect. 

Open to all architects on the Register of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and all affiliated Institu- 
tions. 

Assessor : Mr. S. Hurst Seager, C.B.E., F.R.I.B.A. 

Fury of Award : The Donor; the Rev. J. K. Archer 
(who is at present the Mayor of Christchurch) ; Mr. R. 
Wallwork, Director of the Canterbury College School of 
Art, Christchurch (and at present the President of the 
Canterbury Society of Arts) ; and the Assessor. 

Date for Questions : 12 October 1928. 

Delivery of Plans : 13 February 1929. 

Conditions to be obtained from the Office of the High 
Commissioner for New Zealand, The Strand, London, 
or from J. S. Neville, Esq., Town Clerk, Christchurch, 
New Zealand. 


HIGH BONNYBRIDGE U.F. CHURCH 
COMPETITION. 

Members of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and of its Allied Societies must not take part in the above 
competition, because the conditions are not in accordance 
with the published regulations of the Royal Institute for 
Architectural Competitions. 


R.I.B.A. COMPETITION FOR A DESIGN FOR A 
GARAGE IN THE THEATRE AREA OF LONDON. 

The conditions for the R.I.B.A. Competition for the 
Design of a Garage in the theatre area of London, the 
prize money for which has been presented by Mr. H. S. 
Horne, of 74, Park Street, London, W.1, have now been 
issued and copies may be obtained free by intending com- 
petitors on application to the office of the R.I.B.A., 9, 
Conduit Street. London, W.1. 

The competition is open to architects and students of 
architecture of British nationality. 

The first prize is a sum of £350, and in addition £140 
will be divided at the discretion of the assessors between 
competitors whose designs are considered especially 
meritorious. 

The attention of the Assessors has been called to refer- 
ences in the press to the R.I.B.A. Competition for a 
Design for a Garage in the Theatre area of London. 

The Assessors wish to point out :— 

(1) That the whole competition is hypothetical. 

(2) That there is no intention on the part of the 
R.I.B.A. to convey the impression that the building will 
be executed. 

(3) That the designs and drawings will remain the 
property of the competitors. 

The site is purposely left indefinite so as to give full 
scope for new ideas on this interesting subject. 
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MR. W. WOOD 
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MESSRS. WEIR : 
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TRADE CATALOGUES. 
Mr. J. R. Boyp-Barrett, A.R.I.B.A., M.R.I.A.L, | 
office at 61 South Mall, Cork, and would be glad to r 
samples, etc. 
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FOR SALE. 
Journat R.I.B.A. in ten volumes, well bound, for sale. \ovember 
1893 to October 1903. Offers to G. Dodgshun, 12 East Parade 
Leeds . 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 
THE A.B.S. OPTIONAL POLICY. 

The Architects’ Benevolent Society offers an attractive 

Ten Years Optional Policy ”’ particularly designed to 
interest the young architect. ‘The special feature of the 
policy is that it avoids the necessity of a decision at the 
outset as to the ultimate form and amount of the policy, 

For the first ten years under this scheme, the full sum 
assured is payable in the event of death, the premium 
payable being less than that for an ordinary Whole-Life 
With-Profit Assurance. If death should occur during 
the first ten years, the return in cash is very large com- 
pared with the amount of the premiums paid. 

For example, in the case of a man aged thirty a policy 
for £1,000 can be obtained for a quarterly deposit of 
£5 12s. 11d. (or annually £21 ros.). 

At the end of ten years the assured has the choice of 
one of the following four different forms of benefit :— 

1. The Policy may be continued at the same premium 
for the full amount assured as an ordinary Whole-Life 
With-Profit Assurance for £1,000. 

The assurance may be continued at the same 
premium, as a With-Profit Endowment Assurance for a 
reduced amount, e.g., £766 maturing at age 65, £660 at 
age 60, or 4,542 at 55. 

The full amount assured, viz., £1,000, may be con- 
tinued as a With-Profit Endowment Assurance at an 
increased annual premium, e.g., £31 13s. 4d. payable at 
age 65, £39 5s. 10d. at 60, or £53 at 55. 

‘The payment of the premium may cease altogether 
and the policy be converted into a fully paid-up With- 
Profits Assurance, either Whole Life or Endowment, as 
desired. (Whole Life £331, Endowment £270 at 65, 
£251 at 60, or £228 at 55.) 

Special ‘“‘ House Purchase’ Option.—lf after five years 
the assured should require an advance towards the purchase 
of a house under the Architects’ Benevolent Society “‘ House 
Purchase Scheme ”’ (applicable only in Great Britain), the 
policy may be used as part of the collateral security for 
the loan. If this were done a considerable saving could 
be made. 

N.B.—Under options (1) to (4) the policy will be 
be entitled to share in protits declared in respect 
of the period after ten years, so that the figures 
quoted above will be considerably increased. 

It should be noted that, unlike all other schemes of 
convertible assurance, the premiums are not increased 
when the change is made, unless an Endowment Assur- 
ance for the full amount of the policy is chosen, and, even 
then, no further medical examination is required. 

Please write for particulars and special terms to the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society, 9 Conduit 


> 


Secretary, 

Street, W. 
R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 
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